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ONE OF THE NEW EXPRESS CRUISERS OF THE YEAR. 


Inconsistencies in Vessels’ 
Names 


N choosing a boat’s name one wants to 
be pretty sure that the appellation is 
going to fit the boat. There have been 

many cases where the names of yachts have 
been misnomers, but this is not the case as 
often in sailing yachts as in merchant ves- 
sels. In the case of the latter the boats 
were often named by the captain or original 
owner and were afterwards sold without 
change of name, and this has resulted in 
many instances in making the names al- 
most a burlesque. Here are a few cases of 
inconsistencies that were collected some 
years ago from among the vessels trading 
out of Atlantic Coast ports of the United 
States. Most of the facts can be vouched 
for, according to the editor who collected 
them:—The schooner Hard Luck made 
more money than any other vessel at fish- 
ing banks. 

Schooner Big Bonanza was sold four 
times in thirteen years for debt. 

Schooner Active was laid up for twelve 
years on account of litigation. 

Schooner Seven Sisters, named after the 
famous Sutherland sisters, had a_bald- 
headed captain and bald-headed mate and 
a cook without a hair above his shirt collar. 

Schooner Tarry Not was remarkably 
slow. She sailed in November from Maine 
for Philadelphia with a cargo of Christmas 
trees and did not arrive until Washington’s 
Birthday, 22d of February. 

Schooner Yellow Pine was built of oak 
entirely. 

The schooner Wandering Jew was a 
coaster. 

Schooner Only Son was owned and com- 
manded by a man who had seven brothers 
and four sons. 

The captain of the schooner Rev. John 
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Fletcher was one of the most profane men 
that ever went to sea. 

Schooner Tom Paine was run by a local 
Methodist minister, and religious services 
were held on board on Sunday. 

Schooner Generosity was commanded by 
a man so mean that he tried to collect dam- 
ages from a life saving crew who used the 
vessel’s boat in saving his and his crew’s 
lives. 

Schooner Prohibition was commanded by 
an old soak who never went to sea sober. 

Bark Brilliant Sailor had a record for 
the longest trip ever made across the At- 
lantic. 

Schooner Snowflake was painted green. 

Schooner White Cloud was painted black. 

Schooner Black Bird was painted red. 

Schooner Red Jacket was painted white. 


End of the Sailing Pilot Fleet 


Yachtsmen of the older generation, as 
well as all those who are interested in 
things maritime, will learn with regret that 
the only remaining sail pilot boat of the 
Sandy Hook Pilots’ equipment, the 
schooner Ambrose Snow, was sold recent- 
ly to J. Z. Silva, of New Bedford, Mass., 
to be used in trade to the Cape Verde 
Islands, with headquarters at St. Vincent, 
when there, and back to this port. The 
Ambrose Snow was built at the old Poillon 
shipyard, Brooklyn, in 1888, and is 82% 
by 21% by 9.8 feet. She was named for 
the late Capt. Ambrose Snow, who wit- 
nessed her launching, and was at the time 
president of the Board of Sandy Hook 
Pilots, having been appointed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce several years before. In 
the palmy days of our merchant marine 
Capt. Snow commanded the ships Leopard, 
Leonidas, John Hancock, Telamon, South- 
ampton and others. 
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SUSANNE, OWNED BY MR. E. H. CLOSE, OF TOLEDO, MAKING TWENTY-FIVE MILES AN HOUR 


Susanne, a Matthews Express 


Cruiser 


The express cruiser ordered by Mr. E. H. 
Close, of Toledo, O., from the Matthews 
Company, of Port Clinton, O., has been 
launched, christened Susanne, and after 
having had a successful trial trip, her pic- 
ture taken, (which see,) has been turned 
over to her owner. 

Susanne is 76 feet 6 inches long, 13 feet 
4 inches wide, and powered with a pair of 
8-cylinder 634-inch x g-inch Sterling mo- 
tors of 300 horsepower each, attains a speed 
of 25 miles an hour. With all this speed 
and the extreme width—13 feet 4 inches— 
the craft is remarkably clean running and 
quite free from the fuss so usual with boats 
of this type. 

The interior accommodations provide 
well for the crew, these quarters being for- 
ward and amply large. The galley is well 
placed and serves equally the dining room 
and fo’castle. Windows in the cabin trunk 
light and ventilate the dining room, which 
contains deeply upholstered seats. extending 
the full length each side, dish closets, buffet, 
folding table and, in the after port side, a 
toilet room. Access from the deck is ob- 
tained through hatchway and stairway ‘on 
starboard side. The motor room is amidship. 
With two staterooms and bathroom the 
space is well divided. 

The craft is controlled from a bridge 
deck over the motor room. The after cock- 
pit is sheltered by a low house or wind- 
break, and even at extreme speed passen- © 
gers find no discomfort from either wind 
or spray. An awning extending from the 
windbreak aft completes a comfortable out- 
door room that, when furnished with 
wicker chairs, a table and a builtin. seat 
across its stern, is a fine place to while away 
time. 
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CHINGACHGOOK, THE ONLY PATROL CRUISER WITH MOUNTED GUNS 


SCOUT PATROL BOATS ALONGSIDE THE MOTHER SHIP FULTON 


HEADED OUT TO SEA IN COLUMN FORMATION 


Echoes of the Naval Training 


Cruise 


HE first Motor Boat Training Maneu- 
vers are over and have proved an 
undoubted success. The officers of 

the Navy realize that boatmen can be 
trained to be of great value in coast defense 
in a very short time, while it takes a year 
or more to train a man for a battleship. 
On the other hand, the boat owners and 
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their crews now understand how necessary 
discipline and organization are to success. 
They were taught a most important lesson 
—the difference between an order and a 
command. While a command gives no op- 
tion but to obey promptly and cheerfully, 
knowing the responsibility rests with some- 
one higher than yourself, an order gives 
you a responsibility to carry out a problem 
in a satisfactory way. 

Of course, everybody realized that the 


boats, with some exceptions, would be of 
no especial use in wartime. But men en- 
thusiastic in spirit and possessing the 
knowledge necessary to enable them to per- 
form their respective duties formed the 
crews of each boat. It is this spirit, 
prompted purely by a liking for boating, 
that is of so much value. 

With training, organization and yearly 
discipline we should have a large force of 
boatmen which could, under the control of 
the Navy, be of great help and value in 
protecting our long coast line. The ques- 
tion of boats, in a way, is of much less im- 
portance than men, as with money and ma- 
terial at hand boats assume second place, 
except as it is necessary to determine the 
best type and size for the purpose. 

Hundreds of these boats could be built in 
a very simple way at small expense to the 
Government, in the following manner : 

The Government to allow to an owner 
who builds and runs a certain type of boat 
recommended by the Navy Department 
from 6 to Io per cent a year on the original 
cost, the boat to belong to the Government 
on twenty-four hours’ notice at a price 
which will take into consideration age, con- 
dition, etc. The owner to go in charge, pro- 
vided he can pass a necessary examination 
and agrees to drill and maneuver his boat 
for two weeks every year under the Navy 
Department, 

If the Government should adopt this plan 
many men could own boats of a type that 
at present would be impossible, as the extra 
expense of fast boats is a drawback to 
many men who would be desirable in such 
a movement. Under this plan not only the 
number of men owning boats would be 
greater, but the boats would be cheaper and 
better, and the character and value of the 
men would be improved by organization 
and concerted effort. R. B. RoosEve tr. 


Working Out the Keel 


When getting out a keel, first plane the 
material to a proper thickness, then apply 
the template, made from the full-size plans, 
and make the keel exactly like it, taking care 
that all surfaces are planed and square and 
true. Mark on it plainly the positions of 
the sections and frames. Next cut the 
rabbet. In most cases of launch construc- 
tion this is simply a chamfer on the upper 
corners of the keel, so that the edge of the 
garboard strake fits square against it. Take 
bevels from the body plan and, with a chisel 
or drawknife, chamfer a short place at each 
section; then, with these points as guides, 
chamfer the whole length, the angle chang- 
ing uniformly from point to point. A pro- 
fessional does this by inspection, but it is 
safer for the amateur to draw a line with 
a batten on the top and both sides of the 
keel, following it carefully, for by so doing 
all likelihood of making a miscut is removed. 
As the seam between the keel and the gar- 
board strake is the most important.in the 
hull, the value of care in its execution is 
very plain. 
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ELENA LEADING KATOURA ACROSS THE STARTING LINE OF THE CAPE MAY RACE, 


COMMODORE BAKER’S VIKING, THE COMMITTEE BOAT, IN THE FOREGROUND 


The Cape May and Brenton Reef Races 


Elena Wins the Cape May Race—Katoura the Race for the Brenton Reef Cup, Breaking the Record for the Course 


HERE have been many races sailed 
for the Brenton Reef Challenge Cup 
since that famous trophy was first 

put up in 1872, but none that was harder 
fought or that was sailed in such fast time 
as the one that was finished on the morning 
of September 17, when the Katoura, with 
sheets slacked off in a fresh nor’-nor’east 
breeze and every rag drawing, swept across 
the line shortly after 9 o’clock, the winner 
of the cup and (which probably pleased her 
owner and those aboard of her even more) 
the creator of a new record for the 264- 
mile ocean course. 

The Brenton Reef race was preceded by 
four days by the other famous challenge 
cup race, the 214-mile Cape May event. In 
this race the challenger, Elena, which, by 
the way, was the challenger for the Brenton 
Reef Cup, showed the way to the big de- 
fender and in a race which was not spec- 
tacular and was somewhat slower the Elena 
won by the comfortable margin of nearly 
two and one-half hours. 

To go back a ways in the history of the 
cups, it will be recalled that ex-Commodore 
Robert E. Tod, the owner of the Katoura, 
has been in every race for these trophies 
since 1911, and this year was the holder of 
both cups, which he won last year with the 
same schooner (Katoura) from that ster- 
ling ocean racer, Atlantic, winner of the 
last trans-Atlantic race. When, therefore, 
Morton F. Plant challenged with the 
schooner Elena, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that it was to be “some race,” inas- 
much as both boats were probably the fast- 
est of their size and type in this country. 
Katoura had something over the Elena in 
regard to size, being 115 feet long on the 
waterline and 162 feet over all, as against 
96 feet on the water and 136 feet over all 
for Elena. The latter boat, however, was 


built primarily for racing, while the Kautora 
was designed with ocean cruising in view 


rather than as a purely racing yacht, and 
carried auxiliary power. For these races, 
however, the propeller and shaft had been 
removed. Both yachts were of Herreshoff 
design and build, and they were raced with- 
out time allowance and no restrictions as to 
sails, except that club topsails were barred. 


THE Carpe May RAcE 


When the yachts came to the line for the 
Cape May race off the Ambrose Channel 
Lightship on the morning of September 12 
they found a light easterly breeze blowing 
with not sufficient strength to make the 
boats move very fast, so that both were 
late at the line, Elena being first over I min- 
ute and 32 seconds ahead of Katoura. Both 
yachts carried big ballooners, main top- 
mast staysails and all reaching canvas, and 
as the breeze freshened after they crossed 
the line the boats moved along in good shape. 
As the day advanced the wind hauled to the 
southeast, but didn’t draw so far ahead that 
the yachts couldn’t lay their course down 
the beach on a general sou-sou’west course. 
About 5.30 Absecon was abeam, and when 
darkness fell Northeast End Light Vessel 
off Cape May was close aboard. 

The boats were close together at this time, 
and when they rounded Five Fathom Light 
Vessel there was less than 22 minutes’ 
difference in time between them. After 
the boats rounded and headed back the 
wind, which was now more to the eastward, 
held fairly strong until midnight and the 
yachts made good time. After midnight it 
began to lighten and got entirely too light 
for the big Katoura. At 2.30 it faded away 
entirely, at which time Elena was some three 
or four miles in the lead. 

For the next six hours Katoura lay be- 
calmed off Tucker Beach. About 8.30 a 
light easterly sprang up, in which the 
smaller Elena moved better than Katoura. 
The latter yacht covered only 10 miles in 
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the next four hours, Elena pulling out a 
long lead, with the wind working round 
to southerly. Both boats tacked down the 
wind to leeward so as to make a broad 
reach of it on each leg rather than sail 
dead before it. Elena slipped across the 
finish line at 3.31.29 in the afternoon, while 
Katoura was out of sight astern. The lat- 
ter finished 5.59.41, 2 hours and 26 min- 
uig@pastern. The’ following extract from 
thé log of the Katoura shows how she sailed 
in the race: 


EXTRACTS FROM KATOURA’S LOG, CAPE MAY RACE, 
SEPTEMBER 12-13, I916 

Crossed starting line at 11h. og4m. A. M. 

Barnegat Light abeam, 3:20 P. M. Course S. 
by W. % W. 

Absecon Light abeam, 5:50 P. M. Course S. S. 
W. % W. 

N. E. End Light Vessel abeam 810 P. M, 

Rounded Five Fathom Light Vessel 9:14 P. M. 

N. E. End Light Vessel abeam 10:20 P. M: 

Absecon Light abeam 12:50 A. M. 

Tucker Beach Light abeam 2:30 A. M. 

Lay becalmed until 8:30 A. M. 

Light air from east, passed Barnegat Light 
about 12:00. Wind then came from south’ard, 
working around to S. by W., and at finish to 
S. S. W. From a little south of Barnegat tacking 
to leeward, courses from N. E. to N. N. W., sail- 
ing about 65 miles to finish line, which was passed 
at 5:59:41. 


THE BRENTON REEF RACE 


The Brenton Reef Race conditions were 
much more to Katoura’s liking, as there 
was a fresh breeze blowing -from nor’ nor’- 
west at the start, which was made from 
Ambrose Channel Lightship at 11 A. M. 
The boats were close together and moving 
fast, but Elena beat Katoura over the line 
by 11 seconds and sheets were eased for 
the reach down the Long Island Beach, the 
course on the first leg to Fire Island being 
about due East. Elena didn’t retain the lead 
long, for Katoura passed her soon after the 
start. With everything aloft that would 
draw the two boat@ore down the beach, 
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KATOURA PASSING ELENA SOON AFTER THE START OF THE BRENTON REEF RACE 


Katoura ever widening the distance between 
her and Elena and doing a good 12 knots. 
Katoura had Fire Island abeam at 1.19. 
The wind held strong and true, but at no 
time was it more than either boat .wanted, 
and the sea was smooth, the wind being off- 
shore. Montauk was abeam shortly ‘after 
6 o’clock, at which time Katoura was sev- 
eral miles ahead of Elena and logging a 
good 14 knots. The wind showed no sign 
of abating as the sun went down’ but 
hauled more to the northward and;:as the 
night wore on, to nor’ nor’east. Katoura 
rounded Brenton Reef Lightship at 9.37 
P. M. or just 10 hours and 36 minutes and 
23 seconds from the starting line, the dis- 
tance being 132 miles. You can take your 
pencil and figure out the rate yourself. 
But she hadn’t yet done her fastest sail- 
ing and after rounding the lightship, at 
which point she was 38 minutes ahead of 
Elena, she was to show what she could 
really do in the line of traveling. The 
breeze freshened materially as the boats 
headed westward again after rounding and 
was blowing fresh when Block Island 
Southeast Light was abeam again. From 
there to Montauk Katoura did her best 
sailing and covered the 16% nautical miles 
in 1 hour and 3 minutes, doing a good 16 
knots through the water. This was the 
equal of some of the records in the old 
clipper days—the records which we read of 
with a thrill and which have been handed 
down by the tall ships of the past, when 


16 or 18 knots was the goal towards which 
every successful “cracker on’ of canvas 
strove. 

From there to Shinnecock, 33 nautical 


niiles; Katoura maintained a speed of 13% 


knots and covered the distance in 2 hours 
and 33 minutes. With the coming of the 
day the wind lost something in velocity and 
was probably not blowing over 15 miles in 
the latter stages of the race, but Katoura 
still did from 9 to 10 knots with everything 
drawing like a house afire. So fast was 
her time on the race that she swept past 
the finish line long before she was expected, 
at 9.17.50 A. M., with an elapsed time for 
the 264 miles of 22 hours 17 minutes 
and 17 seconds, knocking off 5 hours 28 
minutes and 28 seconds from the previous 
record, which had been made by the same 
boat in I9I5. 

Elena was some 10 miles astern and 
finished at 10.39.30, I hour 21 minutes and 
40 seconds behind. 

Extracts from Katoura’s log showing 
her speed between the various marks along 
the coast are appended : 


BRENTON REEF RACE 
September 16-17, 1916 


Miles 

Crossed starting line at........ 11:00:44 A. M. 
Fire Island light abeam........ 1:19:00 P.M. 29 
Shinnecock light abeam......... 3:52:00 P. M. 64.5 
Montauk light abeam........... 6:21:45 P.M 97.5 
Block Island S. E. light abeam.. 7:30:00 P. M. 114 
Block Island N. E. light abeam. 8:00:00 P.M 
Rounded Brenton Reef light 

WOE 600 cdvser ec edeune sce << 37:00 P.M. 182 
Block Island S. E. light abeam.. 11:22:00.P.M. 150 
Montauk light abeam........... 12:25:00 A.M. 166.5 
Shinnecock light abeam........ 2:58:00 A.M. 199.5 





Fire Island light abeam........ 


6:00:00 A.M. 285 
Crossed finish line ............ 0 


9:17:50 A.M. 264 


The full record of the Cape May and 
Brenton Reef Cup races up to the present 
follows: 

NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
The Cape May Race 


Elapsed Time 

Year, YACHT AND OWNER H. M. S. 

Oct. 10, 1872, Dreadnaught; A. B. Stockwell... 25 05 40 
Oct. 9, 1873, Enchantress; J. F..Loubat...... 39 

Sept. 7, 1877, Idler; Samuel J. Colgate........ 40 35 10 


(Idler sold and cup surrendered to New York Yacht 


«Club.) 
Sépt. 26, 1885, Genesta; Sir Richard Sutton.... 42 14 65 
1886, Irex; J. Jameson. English course. 
1889, Wendur; L. B. C. West. English course. 
1893, Britannia; H. R..H. the Prince of Wales. English 
course. 
(Britannia sold and cup surrendered to New York 
Yacht Club.) 
Year, YACHT AND OWNER : H. M. S. 
Sept. 10, 1904, Atlantic; Wilson Marshall...... 38 33 16 
Endymion; George Lauder, Jr.. 
Vergemere; Albert C. Bostwick..Withdrew 


Sept. 11, 1911, Atlantic; Wilson Marshall..... 32 28 29 
Karina; Robert E. Tod........ 32 52 14 
1914, Forfeited to Katoura; Robert E. Tod. 
Sept. 15, 1915, Katoura; Robert E. Tod....... 31 08 87 
Atlantic; Nicholas F. and James 
i EOE dtehonces Genesee oe. 85 24 47 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
Brenton Reef Cup 


Elapsed Time 

Year, YACHT AND OWNER H. M. S. 
July 25, 1872, Rambler; J. M. Forbes......... 89 55 59 
Sept. 19, 1872, Rambler; J. M. Forbes......... 43 25 22 
July 27, 1876, Idler; Samuel J. Colgate........ 82 18 16 


Sept. 21, 1885, Genesta; Sir Richard Sutton.... 48 19 40 


(Genesta surrendered cup to Britannia.) _ 
1893. Navahoe; R. Phelps Carroll. English Channel 
course. 
Britannia. 

Navahoe protested Britannia for not completing course, 
and was awarded cup, which she surendered to New York 
Yacht Club. 

Year, YACHT AND OWNER ‘ 
Aug. 20, 1904, Atlantic; Wilson Marshall....... 40 30 25 


Resolute; John Masury ....... 49 58 53 
Endymion; Casey Lauder, Jr... 56 10 31 
Aug. 11, 1911, Karina; Robert E. Tod.......%.. 88 38 438 
Atlantic; Wilson Marshall...... 89 40 35 
1914. Forfeited to Katoura; Robert E. Tod. 
Sept. 18, 1915, Katoura; Robert E. Tod....... 27 45 45 
Atlantic; Nicholas F. and James 
GS “veenisen cnedteeseas 28 17 38 


~X Handsome Light Draft 
Auxiliary Yawl 


In a season that has produced a consid- 
erable number of new sailing yachts for 
cruising the tendency has been all towards 
auxiliaries with enough power to give good 
speed when running under engine alone. 
One of the most comfortable and hand- 
somely finished boats of this type turned 
out this year is the Seamaid, an auxiliary 
yawl designed by Gielow & Orr, of New 
York, and built by H. B. Nevins, of City 
Island, for Mr. Herbert H. Childs, a mem- 
ber of the New York and Larchmont Yacht 
Clubs. This boat is a centerboarder, as 
light draft was desired. 

Her general dimensions are: length over 
all, 62 feet; waterline length 42 feet 10 
inches; beam, 16 feet 6 inches, and draft, 
3 feet 3 inches. She has an unusually well 
proportioned hull in spite of her wide beam, 
and full headroom has been obtained with- 
out having too high a cabin house. She 
carries 1,926 square feet of sail in a rig 
that is good looking and stylish, while the 
boat has proved herself an excellent sailor 
and fast for a boat of this type. 

There is an. unusual amount of room 
both on deck and below, and a general air 
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SALOON IS VERY SPACIOUS AND 
COMFORTABLE 


THE MAIN 


THE ROOMY COCKPIT 


of spaciousness which can be had only with 
sufficient beam. The cockpit is very com- 
modious, while there is a large, roomy main 
saloon, finished entirely in mahogany, with 
wide transoms on either side and plenty of 
locker and wardrobe space. Forward of 
this saloon, on the port side, is the owner’s 
stateroom, while opposite, on the starboard 
side, is the pasageway leading to the en- 
gine room and galley, off of which opens a 
very large toilet room. 

The engine is in the after end of the 
galley, and is a 4-cylinder, 5%4-inch by 
8-inch Sterling, the installation being car- 
ried out very neatly, so that the engine is 
easily accessible. There is a generator and 
electric light plant, and the boat is elec- 
trically lighted throughout. The finish of 
the stateroom is in mahogany and white 
snamel and all deck trim is of mahogany. 


AUXILIARY YAWL SEAMAID, OWNED BY 
H. H, CHILDS 


DESIGNED BY GIELOW & ORR 


A boat of this type makes an ideal-yacht 
for coastwise cruising, as the draft enables 
her to go South in the Winter and yet is 
sufficient to allow of good shape to the 
underbody, insuring good sailing qualities. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the Different Cycles 


The advantages of the four-cycle gaso- 
lene engine are as follows: It has better 
explosion control; is more economical; the 
compression is not dependent upon the tight- 
ness of any parts except the valves and 
piston rings and the gas tightness of the 
crank case, is immaterial. Its disadvantages 
are that the cylinder volume and weight 
per unit of power are greater; there is a 
multiplicity of parts, especially valves, valve 
gear, cams, countershafts, etc., with conse- 
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THE STERLING ENGINE INSTALLATION IS 
VERY COMPACT 


THE PORT STATEROOM 


quent increased probability of breakdown, 
and loss of power if any-of the valves are 
not gas tight. 

The advantages of the two-cycle machine 
are these: It gives a more uniform turning 
moment and has a lighter flywheel; the 
cylinder volume per unit of power is smaller 
and the whole motor is more simple and 
compact. Its disadvantages are: The loss 
of fresh fuel with the exhaust gases re- 
duces the economy; the crank case must be 
kept gas tight to prevent loss of fuel and 
compression; fresh fuel entering the cylin- 
der full of hot exhaust gases may cause 
premature explosion, and if this occurs be- 
fore the admission part is closed, the crank 
case charge may explode, causing consider- 
able damage to the engine. 

Although the four-cycle engine loses in 
simplicity, it is in far more common use. 








Under Sail 





An Account of a Voyage Around Cape Stiff to Honolulu and Return in One of the Last Big American Windjammers, 
the Ship A. J. Fuller, as Told by One of Her Foremast Hands — Life in Port; Trouble With the Mate 


with the port warden later in the 

morning and the top layer of cargo 
was examined. We carried a hundred tons 
of blacksmith coal on top of a general cargo, 
the coal being separated from what was be- 
low by old canvas and tarpaulin. One of 
the inspectors jumped down and tasted the 
coal for salt. Indeed, it would have been 
mighty hard to tell whether the cargo had 
been damaged or not. After some discus- 
sion the state of things seemed to pass mus- 
ter, and a great many smart-looking young 
men from the office of the agents came 
down and looked over the ship. Most of 
them carried papers of some sort, and in 
their white duck trousers and fancy silk 
shirts, brilliant neckties and dainty shoes, we 
seemed to behold some favored species. No 
doubt they looked at us too, though without 
interest, we being merely a lot of lean and 
leathery deep-water sailors dressed in com- 
mon dungaree. 

The captain himself was no slouch when 
it came to dressing, and on this occasion he 
upheld the dignity of the ship and the great 
American Merchant Service (that was) by 
sporting a wine-colored cutaway suit. His 
shoes shined like the galley stove on a Sun- 
day afternoon and his heavy watch chain 
and fob dangled across his vest, which was 
buttoned to the very top in spite of the heat. 
Of course, he wore a boiled shirt and his 
black derby was of a square-topped model, 
conservative and dignified. 

Inspection over and the island steamer out 
of our berth at the Brewer Wharf, we cast 
off and again warped our ship across the 
harbor. This took up the remainder of the 
first day. The boss stevedore came aboard 
and we learned that the crew was to work 
aboard ship, breaking out and slinging the 
cargo. The “hatch man” and the “dolly 
man” were to be natives of the shore gang— 
two important posts, as upon them depended 
largely the speed of unloading. 

Word was passed forward that the cap- 
tain would allow those of us who wished to 
draw against their pay on Saturday after- 
noon. In the meantime, it being Wednes- 
day, we were alongside and free to explore 
the city in so far as such investigation could 
be carried on without the expenditure of 
coin. However, we found the Chinamen 
ready to take “chits” for moderate amounts. 

After pumping out, and before knocking 
off for supper, the mate called Charlie Horse 
aft and appointed him night watchman. He 
was delighted with this billet, and except for 
a good deal of grumbling about not being 
told earlier and having a chance to get some 
sleep in the afternoon, he was well pleased. 
Charlie Horse had once been mate on a 
schooner—a fact that he never allowed us to 
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forget, much to the amusement of such men 
as Australia and Hitchen. Jimmie Marshall 
resented all mention of it and more than 
once made cracks about the kind of 
“schooner” that Charlie Horse was most 
familiar with. Charlie Horse—and no one 
ever forgot the Horse part of his name, 
which, I believe, was Horstman or some- 
thing like that—never ventured an opinion 
without a great deal of deliberation, a trait 
that has much to recommend it, especially 
when at times he was referred to during 
heated arguments. The long night shifts in 
Honolulu were well suited for one inclined 
to secluded thinking and deep contempla- 
tion. Besides this, Charlie Horse was to 
have the laugh on us after our second night 
in port. 

That first blessed night of supreme rest 
while our ship lay in the stream, swept by 
cool sea breeze, was followed by a swel- 
tering night of discontent. Most of us 
turned in early after a short stroll ashore, 
and in our ignorance of the customs of the 
place slumbered in innocent exhaustion, 
without a thought of the perils of the night. 

New Jersey and Long Island are both 
noted for their mosquitoes. Alaska is also 
somewhat remembered on this account by 
unfortunates who have summered along the 
southern shores, but Honolulu, in the his- 
toric year 1898, could boast of one of the 
toughest fleets of torturers lining the 
shores of the seven seas. We were ripe for 
them, our skins moist with the salt horse 
and pea-soup fluid that coursed through 
our veins ; tired from the labors of the day, 
we slumbered unmoved while the enemy 
put all that was exposed of us to the bay- 
onet. I lay stripped in my bunk gasping 
for breath, and in the morning found I was 
a mass of bumps, red and unsightly. The 
next day the China merchants along 
Nuuanu Street did a big business in mos- 
quito bars, supplying us on the strength of 
our “chits” after the captain had verified 
the statement that each man was to be paid 
five dollars on account at the end of the 
week, 

All hands working together made us bet- 
ter acquainted with the men on the star- 
board watch. Axel and I developed a last- 
ing friendship, and of course Old Smith 
joined the higher councils of our watch. 
Hitchen and Mike and Tommy proved to 
be a great team of kidders, and with Aus- 
tralia of our side formed a dandy quartette, 
singing such old-time favorites as “Tom 
Bowling” and “All in the Downs.” Hitchen, 
a very superior sort of sailor, an English- 
man, very reticent about himself, but a 
volume of information about the ports of 
the world, was a great addition to our life 
aboard. In fact, the men of both watches 
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were getting sea-worn and tired of each 
other and we welcomed the new contact with 
our shipmates. Add to this the usual sights 
of the shore and the fresh provisions, as 
well as the possibility for rational sleep, and 
sailors will know what I mean when I say 
that we were a very happy lot of men aboard 
the Fuller. 

Scouse had a large mouth organ, “Made 
in Germany,” a gaudy tin affair well fitted 
for his capacious maw. Tony had an accor- 
dion, and no one could deny that we were a 
lively crowd forward. On the other hand, 
the people aft were shrouded in gloom. The 
mate lived very much alone and Captain 
Nichols was separated by more than a bulk- 
head from his first officer. Chips was also 
a lonesome figure, dining in dreary state at 
the second table. Tommy said that since the 
second mate had gone,the Jap boy felt it be- 
neath his dignity to wait on Chips, and the 
lanky carpenter found the table set with all 
that he was to have at one load—soup, meat, 
dessert, etc. ‘“ I wisht they’d let me at it 
once,” said Joe, his mouth watering at the 
thought of dessert. 

The second mate did not return on board 
the night following his racket with the mate, 
and we were in hopes he would quit the ship. 
Our wishes were realized, for the afternoon 
of the second day in port, while we were in 
the midst of breaking out the coal, Mr. Stod- 
dard came up to the main hatch and looked 
down on the grimy crowd shoveling coal. 
He carried a dilapidated satchel, and had 
evidently been paid off by the skipper. 

“So long, you dirty bums!” he called 
down, sending a squirt of tobacco juice into 
the midst of the coal-dust and sweat-covered 
gang. 

Tony, who was in the hatch, dropped his 
round-nosed shovel and, picking up a lump 
of coal, hove it at Mr. Stoddard, just miss- 
ing him as he dodged back from the coaming. 

“Wait until I get you ashore, you dirty 

-= !’ shouted our ex- 
officer, shaking his fist at the hatch as he ran 
over the gangway. 

“Thank heaven, he’s gone,” I remarked to 
Frenchy, both of us looking down at the lit- 
tle play from our perch on the fore tops’! 
yard, where we were unreeving the down- 
hauls. 

“A good thing he’s done with us, and the 
ship saves thirty dollars a month while we 
are in port,” was Frenchy’s wise comment. 

That night Tony and Tommy went ashore 
for the purpose of finding Mr. Stoddard and 
beating him up. The ex-second mate was 
boarding in a Chinese house in Beretania 
Street, according to reports from some of 
the Kanakas, and the two avengers trailed 
him from that place to the Criterion saloon. 

The true story of what happened was long 
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obscured, for both Tony and Tommy came 
aboard very late and turned in, refusing to 
say anything until the next morning, when 
they were given the third degree by the ex- 
acting masters of fo’c’sle affairs in the per- 
sons of Jimmy and Australia. 

The stories did not tally, and for a long 
time it was thought that Mr. Stoddard had 
given them more than they counted on. The 
truth came out when Chips told the story to 
some cronies on the beach. It seems that 
Mr. Stoddard met Tony and Tommy as he 
was leaving the saloon. Their determined 


manner and clenched fists at once warned. 


him of trouble. With a knowledge of sailor 
psychology nothing short of masterly, he ad- 
vanced toward them in true “come on” style, 
greeting them with a warmth of cordiality 
entirely unexpected, and a moment later 
Tony and Tommy were with him at the bar 
drinking imported beer at two bits a glass 
and wondering how they had ever been so 
mistaken in him. 

No doubt Mr. Stoddard would have got 
his licking had he remained in port, but we 
learned that he shipped before the mast on 
the bark W. H. Diamond, bound for San 
Francisco. 

A day at the coal got us rid of that ob- 
jectionable part of the cargo, and when we 
took up the tarpaulins we found a large con- 
signment of case oil filling most of the 
‘tween decks. Case oil, let it be known, is 
kerosene in large, square cans, packed two 
in a case and nicely calculated as to weight 
so that a good, husky sailor man can just 
about lift one of them without straining 
himself too much. However, I can vouch 
for the fact that these cases are very hard 
to handle and get heavier and heavier as 
the exercise is continued. 

The stevedores ashore, as we learned 
later, were Republicans, a jolly lot of pro- 
gressive Kanakas, demons for work, and 
constantly chattering like a lot of brown 
magpies. On the other hand, the donkey 








crew, the man at the dolly, and the hatch 
man, a likely Kanaka named Nigger, were 
Royalists of the bluest strain compatible 
with their swarthy complexions. The Roy- 
alists did their level best to send the case 
oil out on the wharf so fast that the lowly 
Republicans could not handle it. Below 
decks, in the stifling heat, we labored in 
gangs, running the cases to the square of 
the hatch, where two sides, under Old 
Smith and Frenchy, adjusted the slings 
about the stacks of twelve cases, and up 
they would shoot. It seemed that the cargo 
hook was constantly dangling in the hatch 
like a hungry black worm, while that demon 
Nigger raised a hell-of a sweat and ‘hurry 
with his constant shouting to “Hook her 
up! Hook her up!” and every few minutes 
the mate would bend over the hatch and 
roar down his bit of encouragement. 

My job was to help hand the cases down 
from the tiers, lifting them to small trucks, 
upon which we rushed them to the hatch 
opening. A half-day of this exertion found 
us pretty well blown, and when the noon 
whistle sounded over the harbor we got up 
on deck, bolted our dinner, and stretched 
out on anything that was handy, and re- 
laxed. Some of the boys slept, but I was 
too sore to sleep and had a feeling that it 
was better to stay awake, anyhow, as the 
rest would seem longer. 

When we turned to at one o'clock the 
gang on the wharf started to howl defiance 
at Nigger and his men, and the cruel ball 
began again with the mate, as king driver, 
egging along the performance. Being rid 
of the second mate and with the captain 
ashore, he was thoroughly enjoying the 
game. 

The cases of oil were hard to grab hold 
of, and, as I have said, got heavier and 
heavier as the weary day advanced. Cursing 
and sweating in the hot ’tween deck, we 
strove like mad to keep up our end of the 
fight. 

“Don’t let them niggers beat us,” coun- 
seled Brenden, as he dug in with renewed 
energy, slinging down the cases like a mad- 
man. 

“The dirty black bums!” shouted Jimmy, 
“T hopes they all croaks afore I sees the 
last of this place.” 

By the time the afternoon was half over 
my arms and back were numb with pain 
and every effort was made by mere force of 
will. We were red-eyed with the labor and 
the heat. All swearing had ceased, and we 
plugged along doggedly while the damnable 
Nigger kept up his constant bawling to 
“Hook her up!” 

Frenchy, who was under the hatch, sud- 
denly brought us to our senses. “Rain, 
boys! Rain!” he shouted. 

In our tortures we had not noticed how 
dark it was getting, and when the first large 
drops pattered down on the ‘tween deck 
hatches, covering the cargo in the hold, we 
knew that relief was at hand. A minute 
more and the rain came down in tropical 
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torrents, while we struggled to get the big 
strongback into place, the hatch covers on, 
and the tarpaulin spread. Our black tor- 
menters had fled to cover under a nearby 
shed and the donkey engine crew were 
drawing the fire from under their boiler. 
Nigger, too, had disappeared, for Scouse 
came up determined to take a fall out of 
him. 

To say that we were thankful for the rain 
is mild; we were saved by it, nothing less, 
and as we went to the fo’c’sle that night we 
were as badly a beaten lot of men as ever 
cumbered the port of Honolulu. 

“Say, Smith!” yelled Joe, shouting 
through the partition that separated the 
fo’c’sles. 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“You was right when you said sumthin’ 
about me workin’ here.” 

“IT told you you’d sweat, didn’t I?” 
shouted back Old Smith. 

“Say, Smith,” in a chastened tone. 

“Yes.” 

“Was you sweatin’ too ?” 

“Shut up!” cried Jimmy in alarm. “If you 
wants to start a fight do it to-morrow, an’ 
let your betters get some rest.” 

On a fateful Saturday night, the one 
when we drew five dollars apiece against 
our pay-day, Peter, the boy, and I decided 
to go ashore and have our hair cut by a 
regular barber and then indulge in the lux- 
ury of a hot bath with plenty of soap and 
a good, big tub of hot water. After the 
hair cut the bath—and this took us to a 
Japanese establishment that was conducted 
upon true oriental lines. As a bath house 
it was At, but in addition to the supply of 
hot water, which was drawn by a female at- 
tendant, I found that she (the attendant) 
was ready to remain and assist in the scrub- 
bing. Being unable to converse with this 
would-be helper, I finally made known my 
desire for her removal by pushing her 
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through the door. The floor was slippery, 
and in my embarrassment I may have given 
her too hearty a shove, for she lost her 
footing and shot out in a most undignified 
manner, “cutting the star,” as we used to 
call it when skating. Peals of laughter 
sounded through the flimsy walls, the Japs 
taking the whole thing in good part. 

Of Peter a great deal might be said. He 
was a type of the young American who will, 
when circumstances force him into it, go 
to sea. However, [ have only touched 
upon him lightly, as he in no way repre- 
sented that by-gone breed of sailor that 
made history on the square-riggers of that 
day. 

Peter had a delightful voice that passed 
in Honolulu in lieu of real coin, at least 
among the Kanakas, where his wit and 
general good nature won him many friends. 
We attended a luau up in the Nuuanu Val- 
ley, a real native feast, where we were re- 
ceived royally because of the high regard 
in which Peter was held by the Kanakas. 
Poi, one-finger stuff and none of your 
poverty-stricken, watery, three and two- 
finger poi of the stevedores and little island 
traders, was on the bill of fare. Pork, fish, 
fruits of all kinds afforded by the island, 
served to us on ti leaves, while swipes 
flowed freely. 

Peter sang “Hawaii Ponoi”’ over and 
over again with our hosts, and we wound 
up late at night with the native girls dancing 
the Hula Hula. All very decent, of course, 
but calculated to impress one with the 
broader range of vision accorded simple 
strangers traveling in that land of song and 
sunshine when without the stodgy hall- 
mark of smug respectability to hamper 
them in their enjoyment. Peter astonished 
the natives by sleight-of-hand tricks with 
a pack of greasy playing cards, and before 
we left them had dated us up for another 
engagement. My head the following morn- 
ing was something to be remembered with 
respect, and I swore off all further in- 
dulgence in the Kanaka’s wonderful hos- 
pitality. 

On board our routine became miore es- 
tablished. After the consignment of case 
oil was put over, we found the work less 
trying and were better able to meet it as 
we accustomed ourselves to the new labor, 
although the Republican-Royalist feud con- 
tinued to the end of our stay. In the main 


hold, directly below the hatch, we carried 
Getting this over- 


a locomotive boiler. 
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board called for some seamanship on the 
part of the mate. He strengthened the 
main yard support by extra tackles, and 
hoisted the fish fall up to the cargo pendant, 
which in turn was backed by several parts 
of wire rope. The yard purchase was re- 
placed by a fourfold tackle rove off with 
new gear. Once ready, we sent the boiler 
over the side in good style, setting it 
squarely on.a-flat car. 

While this special gear for getting over 
the heavy freight was being rigged, the re- 
maining running gear of the braces was 
unrove, coiled and marked for stowing 
while old stuff was sent up to take its place, 
as all such untarred rope deteriorates rap- 
idly when exposed to the dust of the port 
for any length of time. 

After a week in port, my mosquito- 
mottled face having subsided to normal, I 
presented a letter of introduction to Mr. 
William H. MclInerny at his place of busi- 
ness on Fort Street. Mr. MclInerny, his 
mother, sister and brother, were most kind 
to me, and I enjoyed their hospitality with 
an appreciation made extra keen by the life 
of the ship. Clean linen, and all of the 
ordinary necessities of civilized existence 
seemed extra good. On the other hand, I 
had sense enough to appreciate the life 
aboard ship. This was never dull, and was 
soon destined to become particularly 
strenuous. 

Mr. MclInerny called for me frequently 
of a Sunday and took me driving behind a 
pair of fast horses. His first appearance 
on the ship aroused the gravest sort of sus- 
picions in the mind of the mate. He eyed 
me critically when I went ashore in my 
best Sunday suit, pressed the night before 
by a Chinaman on Nuuanu Street. As we 
drove off, so Peter told me afterward, the 
mate shook his head as much as to say, 





“Another young fellow gone wrong.” 

The next morning there was considerable 
coldness in the manner of the mate, but 
nothing actively malignant. He gave me 
no harder work to do than before, but he 
did not condescend to his customary com- 
raderie. 

When Mr. Mcinerny called for me again 
on the following Sunday with a different 
rig and another pair of high steppers, Mr. 
Zerk became thoroughly disgusted. On 
Monday he called me aft just before we 
turned to after the washdown, and made 
some very sarcastic remarks about my 
“dude friend.” 

“T suppose ‘you will be getting out of the 
ship?’ he ventured. 

“T have never thought of getting out,” I 
answered. 

“Well, I was just thinking that you 
might have a chance to get out. Maybe 
your friends with their horses and car- 
riages would not like to see you working 
too hard.” 

“IT suppose they would hate to see me 
work hard, seeing what an easy time I am 
having now.’ 

“Damn your hide, they will hate to see 
you work before I get through with you. 
Call that thick ass Skouse aft and that 

— Joe.” 

When these unfortunates arrived they 
found Mr. Zerk under a heavy pressure of 
bottled-up wrath. The whole silly business 
had so exasperated him that he fairly 
sizzled with madness. Heretofore his out- 
bursts were mostly impersonal, at least 
they always seemed so to me; merely a 
part of the day’s work. We were now 
turned’over to Chips, and found that he had 
received instructions to clean out the lim- 
bers of the ship, starting in the fore peak 
and working aft as the bottom of the hold 
was uncovered. From that time on until 
the ship was discharged I was kept at the 
most disgusting work of the voyage. 
Bucket after bucket of a thick sludge, the 
result of a previous voyage to the Orient, 
when the Fuller loaded some filthy cargo 
in Hong Kong, was lifted out. Of course 
she was never cleaned in New York, where 
the crew was always discharged as soon as 
the hook went down, and no longshore 
laborer would do the work we were set to. 

After three days of this Joe said to me, 
as we came up out of the hold covered with 
filth : “Here is where I quits. To hell with 

(Continued on page 232) 
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A Cruise That. Wasn’t Tame 


Caught Off Cape Fear in an October Hurricane on the Way South. A Hard Chance and How Lasata Brought Us Through 


FOUND a memo at the club suggest- 
ing that I call up Seabury’s and ask 
for my friend Adams, whose yacht 

was being overhauled there preparatory to 
making the long run to Los Angeles, Cal., 
by way of the Canal. Two hours later I 
was on board, bag and baggage, suit case 
and slickers, and almost before I was sure 
I was going we were off on the first leg of 
the cruise, which would take, us to Jack- 
sonville, where the yacht was to be laid up 
until the following spring. It was then the 
first of October. Three weeks later I was 
back in Manhattan, via Clyde Line, with an 
experience behind me which I wouldn’t 
trade for a de luxe tour around the world 
with the man from Cook’s. 

Lasata was a graceful go-footer, from the 
board of William Gardiner, and was driven 
by twin Craigs, which shoved her along at 
from 12 to 14 miles per. She was beauti- 
fully finished inside, with luxurious owner’s 
quarters forward, followed by a roomy 
main cabin, toilet and wardrobe, engine 
room, crew’s quarters, galley and lazarette. 
On the run to Jax there were’three of us 
forward, skipper, mate and crew, with a 
professional engineer and William, our 
black culinary artist, who bunked aift. 
Skipper was Rear-Commodore of the Sun- 
set Yacht Club of Los Angeles, and Lasata 
hailed from the Southern California metro- 


polis, on paper only at that time, having . 


been bought in the East. , 

Shortly after noon, on the second of 
October, we edged out into the Harlem, 
crooked through Spuyten Duyvil, and, after 
the usual wait for the bridge to open, placed 
the more spacious waters of the Hudson 
under our keel. A bridge in the Harlem 
brought down the Rear-Commodore’s flag 
from the signal mast truck, which was re- 
garded by all hands as an ill omen sufficient 
to justify a grouch. A cold rain didn’t im- 
prove the latter, though William’s luncheon 
shortly afterwards succeeded better. 

We dropped the hook for an hour and a 
half in Gravesend Bay, while preparations 
for sea were made on deck and in the en- 
gine room. The weather boards were 
placed over the windows of the sunken trunk 
cabin, chairs and other movables were 
stowed or lashed, the whole ship’s com- 
pany laid away white collars and other con- 
ventions, and at 4.35 we lighted pipes and 
got under way, intending to run down the 
Jersey Coast without delay. We got as far 
as Sandy Hook Bay. 

A black squall, manufactured in Jersey 
ind full of “pep,” scudded across Raritan 
Bay and struck us in the main channel broad 
on the beam. Prompt action saved the awn- 
ing by guying with several lines, and the 
puffs of 40 miles an hour did us no damage 
except to splash out our enthusiasm for a 
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THE AMATEUR CREW OF LASATA 


COSTUME WAS NOT AN IMPORTANT ITEM ON THE TRIP 
DRYING OUT AT SOUTHPORT 
ON THE DELAWARE AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL 


night run outside. Therefore, both hooks 
went down in Sandy Hook Bay, off the 
Highlands, near the entrance to the Shrews- 
bury. Vivid lightning flashed at intervals, 
eclipsing in brilliancy the powerful flashes 
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from the lighthouse of the Navesink. The 
squall petered out shortly afterwards, 
switching to a northwest wind which in- 
creased during the evening. This placed 
all New York Bay up to windward of us 
and we rolled about uncomfortably the 
whole night. 

Daylight revealed northwest storm. warn- 
ings at Sandy Hook, with thick. clouds 
scudding overhead and a high wind in full 
progress. All of us were eager for the out- 
side run, but the day seemed decidedly ad- 
verse to anything remotely resembling fair 
weather, so we reluctantly and a little shame- 
facedly, turned toward the Raritan River 
and the inside route. We spent the day 
loafing along the Delaware and. Raritan 
Canal at 6 miles per and wondering what it 
was like off Barnegat. It’s remarkable how 
fiercely it can blow outside when all one 
gets in the interior of Jersey is a mild breeze 
hardly strong enough to shake ripe apples 
off the trees. At 4.20 P. M. we reached the 
beginnings of Trenton and found trouble 
without looking for it. 

You, who have cruised southward by the 
inside route, will recall the high county 
bridge which spans the canal at Trenton. 
Mastless vessels can pass under it, but La- 
sata’s signal mast soared far too high for 
that, which necessitated its unusual opening. 
Two antiquarians presided over the draw, 
their 3-foot length of whiskers blowing de- 
fiance at our futile whistled demands for 
passage. A quarter hour was spent in suc- 
cessfully intimating our desire to these gen- 
tlemen ; another quarter hour in preparatory 
movements to the opening, such as flagging 
traffic, closing gates and oiling up the ma- 
chinery; while a third quarter was con- 
sumed in the actual process of swinging the 
draw. At last, when all was ready, skipper 
gave the bell, and—the engine died suddenly. 
We had been running all day on only one 
motor on account of the 6-mile speed limit. 
By this time there were in the neighborhood 
35 autos, 16 wagons, a hundred pedestrians 
and a drove of cattle drawn up awaiting a 
resumption of terrestrial locomotion. 

Summoning all hands to the tow line, and 
assisted by the auxiliary power of several 
dozen tattered youth of Jersey, we moved 
Lasata inch by inch and foot by foot through 
the draw, amid the plaudits of the populace 
and the honk of a myriad Klaxons. Then, 
while the engineer coaxed his pets into life 
again, skipper journeyed everland to the lit- 
tle bridge house, whither the antiquarians 
had retired at the completion of their unac- 
customed labors. It is said blue smoke was 
seen to emerge from that bridge house a lit- 
tle later. Fortunately the skipper went 
wholly unarmed. 

A few hundred yards ahead we found a 
new obstruction in a busted railroad draw- 
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LEAVING BEAUFORT, N. C., IN UNSETTLED WEATHER 


bridge, a freight having gone off it shortly 
before. We tied up for the night without 
a word, 

Next morning the engineer reported a 
leak in the water jacket and skipper gave 
orders for us to limp back to New York, 
where he would sell Lasata for junk, thus 
terminating his yachting adventures on this 
spheroid. [ believe he would have carried 
his threat into execution had it not been for 
the thought of that drawbridge astern. In- 
stead he had the engineer take off the dis- 
graced cylinder. It was conveyed ashore 
and subjected to water pressure; inside of 
cylinder remained as dry as a bone and the 
skipper told the engineer very softly that he 
must have dropped some _ perspiration 
through a pet cock. Muttering something 
about things opening up when hot, the dis- 
gruntied engineer put his machine together 
again and no further trouble with it was 
reported. The order of the day was re- 
versed and shortly after noon we made our 
way through the repaired bridge and left 
Trenton astern for good and all. 

At 2.45 P. M. we locked out of the canal 
at Bordentown and proceeded down stream 
against a head tide, which reduced the 275 
gallons of gas which our tanks held at the 
start with great alacrity. Passing Philadel- 
phia without stopping, we continued on 
after nightfall, finally dropping the hook off 
Newcastle at 9 P. M. Five minutes later 
everybody was asleep. 

The next day was Sunday, but it was not 
a day of rest for Lasata’s crew. In fact, we 
were underway at 6 A. M., in feverish haste 
to get into the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal before it closed for the day, which 
we found out later was at 9 A. M. We 


made it all right and made our way through 
its 13 miles of picturesque scenery as slowly 
as we could, stopping twice to kill time and 
obtain fresh eggs and other produce. At 
10.15 we locked out at Chesapeake City and 


humbly followed a scow laden with baskets 
of fresh tomatoes down sinuous Back 
Creek. In this way we managed to keep in 
the narrow nine-foot channel till the broader 
waters of Elk River received us and we 
passed our vegetable pilot, vainly trying, in 
doing so, to brush by close enough to in- 
sure the mysterious transfer of a couple of 
baskets of tomatoes to our deck. Some- 
times the efforts of even the most ingenious 
fail. 

At eight bells we had Turkey Point on 
the starboard beam and turned southward 
for the long run down Chesapeake Bay. It 
was a glorious day; clear, cool, and with 
the wind blowing lightly from the north- 
west. The water was entirely calm and we 
decided on a through run to Norfolk. So 
we made our way straight down the ship 
channel, checking off our lights as we 
brought them upon the beam; 3 P. M. 
Sandy Point; 3.35, Thomas Point; 4.25, 
Poplar Island Buoy; 5.37, Sharps Island 
Buoy; 6.35, Cove Point Light. We fell in 
with a menhaden steamer and held her in 
a race for several hours, till she turned in 
at the mouth of the Wicomico. Night fell 
clear and we made good time of it, passing 
Cedar Point, 7.07; Hooper Island Light, 
7.30; Point No Point, 8.12; Point Lookout, 
8.38; Smith Point, 9.43; Windmill Point 


11.14. The wind had shifted to southeast ° 


and then to east, and as the evening ad- 
vanced it increased and a sea made up which 
grew bigger as we approached Hampton 
Roads. It was a night run of the kind 
which makes cruising worth while. Wolf 
Trap was abeam at 12.25 A. M., with the 
lights of the town of Cape Charles bright 
on our port bow. We made out around the 
lightship and then stood in for Thimble 
Island Light and then for Old Point Com- 
fort Light, which we passed at 3.15 A. M. 
At 3.45 we were at anchor in “Mother 
itawkins Hole,” the little anchorage above 





the Hotel Chamberlain. Weary in body, 
but enthusiastic of soul, we turned in to a 
comfortable, restful snooze. 

It was not for long, however, and we 
were up in time to make colors with a num- 
ber of Uncle Sam’s ships at anchor nearby. 
A brisk wind and cloudy sky greeted us that 
morning as we ran up the Elizabeth River 
to Norfolk, where we stopped for supplies. 
We took on 715 gallons of gasolene, coal for 
William’s range, ice and provisions suf- 
ficient for the run to Jacksonville; then, 
after briefly surveying Barnum & Bailey's 
elephants and clowns parading the town 
that morning, we got under way at 3.35 
P. M. for the next leg of the cruise. We 


’ “hitched” to a tree beside the bank of the 


Dismal Swamp Canal at 6.30 in a drizzling 
rain, it being declared too uncomfortable 
for farther progress that day. 

October 7 was a rainy, squally affair, the 
wind blowing high northeast. We ran over 
the balance of the Dismal Swamp Canal 
early in the morning, locking out at 7.02 
A.M. The run down the beautiful Pasquo- 
tank to Elizabeth City was full of interest. 
The stream winds in and out among dense 
woods for some 16 miles, then broadens out 
into something more like a navigable river. 
It seemed very odd for a 90-footer to be fol- 
lowing the course of this forest stream, ap- 
parently as far removed from the ocean as 
a Rocky Mountain brook. 

At 10.34 A. M. we passed Wade Point 
Light and took a course S. E. % S., across 
Albemarle Sound for Croatan Light, which 
we had abeam at 12.17. The afternoon was 
spent on the chocolate-colored waters of 
Pamlico Sound, much of the way out of 
sight of land and with a nasty, short, choppy 
sea, which would have bothered anything 
under 60 feet considerably. It was long 
after dark when we entered the Neuse River 
and made slowly for the mouth of Adams 
Creek, opposite the town of Oriental. Here 
we anchored at 9.45 P. M. in smooth water 
again. Two of the supposedly lighted bea- 
cons had been dark, Point of Marsh Beacon 
and Garbacon Beacon), which gave us some 
trouble. We had heavy rain squalls during 
the night and the glass was ominous. 

Another squally day followed, one squall 
of special sharpness striking us early in 
the morning, while we were in Core Creek. 
At 9.40 we were alongside the oil dock at 

3eaufort, and at 10 A. M. an event oc- 
curred of momentous significance. For the 
second time in 50 years the two black-cen- 
tered red flags were hoisted one above the 
other at the local weather bureau. The 
hurricane warning is seldom displayed as 
far north as Beaufort, though it is a more 
familiar sight at Charleston. We spent the 
balance of the morning in taking down the 
awning, and in the afternoon moved Lasatz 
to a sheltered cove between the town and 
the Fisheries Station. We put down both 
anchors, placing them with care—and 
waited. Local craft did the same, making 
elaborate preparations for the expected 
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twister. At 5.25 a sharp squall from the 
east struck us and others followed later in 
the evening. 

Nothing developed during the night, 
however, and morning came, partly cloudy, 
with the wind moderate southeast. Toward 
noon it appeared to be clearing, and after 
waiting several hours for the sea to go down 
on the bar we decided that the storm had 
passed us some distance seaward so we got 
under way for Charleston at 4.25. We 
were outside, taking our departure from 
Beaufort Bell Buoy for Frying Pan Shoals 
Light Vessel, S. W. % S., distance, 87 nau- 
tical miles. A heavy southeast swell was 
rolling in, with the surface of the water an 
ominous silkiness. William valiantly of- 
fered food on deck, but nobody seemed to 
thank him. The situation was too tense. 
Such was the excuse offered with troubled 
stomaclis. 

A number of black squalls,- with vivid 
lightning and heavy rain, made in from the 
southeast during the evening, following each 
other in rapid succession and breaking the 
big seas savagely. Each ended quickly, 
however, almost before we could catch our 
breaths. At times the moon shone fitfully 
and here and there a star gleamed. Toward 
midnight all hands began weakly to look 
for the lightship, finally picking it up dead 
ahead. By 12.25 A. M. we had it abeam. 
At the same instant, with a shriek and a roar, 
things above let loose upon us. 

A pitchy black mass had appeared above 
the southeastern horizon some little time 
before, and with incredible swiftness rose 
to the zenith, blotting out all light. It had 


been fascinating to watch its hard curled’ 


edge before the moon had gone; it seemed 
cruel, and pitiless, and bent upon destruc- 








tion. Then it hurled itself, apparently, 
bodily upon us, and Lasata heeled before it 
as we clutched the stanchions and. hung 
on. At first we thought it a squall like the 
preceding, only perhaps a bit more severe, 
and we waited for the lower edge to ap- 
pear above the horizon. But it didn’t ap- 
pear. Instead it blew harder, and harder, 
while an angry sea of tremendous size made 
up in quick time, making it hard to control 
the ship. 

Instead of rounding the lightship and 
making a west course for Charleston, which 
would have brought the hurricane on our 
port beam and placed Frying Pan’s death- 
inviting shoals directly to leeward, we made 
out seaward, with the storm a bit on the 
port bow and slowed the engines. Though 
the sharp nose of Lasata was buried deep 
more than half the time, the ship rode splen- 
didly, never dropping with fatal pounding 
and seldom throwing her propellers out of 
water. We blessed “Billy” Gardiner, her 
designer, more than once that night. The 
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LINE MARKED BY ARROWS SHOWS OUR COURSE IN THE GALE. 


SMALL DOTTED LINE THE USUAL ROUTE 


FOR SMALL BOATS BOUND SOUTH 


LASATA WAS A GRACEFUL 90-FOOTER AND WAS.ON HER WAY TO LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


engines, too; performed their mission per- 
fectly and it was a joyful sound to hedr 
their rhythmic pulsations after each receq- 
ing crest. 

The first -furious onslaught slackened 
after a bit, but a constant succession of 
black squalls broke upon us all night long. 
There were between fifteen and eighteen of 
them and the comparative lulls between 
them were very brief. We sensed that we 
were on the edge of the hurricane predicted 
and that these. furious squalls denoted its 
presence somewhere off to the eastward of 
us. The wind blew from south by east to 
south-southeast, and with terrific force. At 
times it. rained hard enough to flatten the 
seas a bit, but they then made up again 
higher and higher, till at length a wave 
swept the bridge deck. It did no damage, 
however, for our engineer had hermetically 
sealed himself inside his engine room, where 
he inhaled engine fumes for hours, braced 
between his pets and alert for the first sign 
of trouble. Our running lights went out, 
but the faithful binnacle light still shdne. 

For hours we kept the lightship abeam. 
Then the lighted buoy farther out was made 
out once or twice, showing us that we were 
holding our own and keeping off the shoals. 
The biggest*scare of all was when one of 
us reported Cape Fear Lighthouse flashing 
close abeam, which meant we were making 
leeway fast; but it was only our friend the 
light vessel, its fixed light appearing like a 
flash, as it was lost repeatedly in the deep 
hollows between mountains of water. 

At 5.30 the gale was clearly subsiding and 
dawn fell upon a weird scene. Great waves 
of tremendous height were piling about us 
everywhere in indescribable confusion. The 
sky, however, looked more hopeful and the - 
wind had shifted to southwest, blowing high 
but more steadily. At 6 A. M. we decided 
to put about and make for some portion of 
the North American continent. At that time 
we estimated our position as some 45 or. 50 
miles south of Cape Fear River and the en- 
trance to Southport Harbor. After waiting 
about 10 minutes for a favorable oppor- 
tunity the wheel was put hard down and La- 
sata came about in fine shape, bringing the 
seas on our port quarter. Maintaining slow 
speed we made a north course for about 

(Continued on page 233) 
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A DINING ROOM THAT LOOKS UPON THE SEA 


THE LOCKER ROOM WITH ITS WINDSOR CHAIRS AND TABLES 






THE CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB HOUSE AT MARBLEHEAD 





A SNUG ROOM FOR * 








THE COMFORTABLE LIBRARY AND TROPHY ROOM 


Changes at the Corinthian Yacht 
Club of Marblehead 


VERY yachts- 
man who _ has 
ever dropped his 
hook in the 
beautiful and 
picturesque har- 
bor of Marble- 
head has ad- 
mired the club- 
house standing 
on the rocks at 
the water’s edge 
near the end 
of Marblehead 
Neck, and _ be- 
fore he put to 

sea again it is more than probable that he 

has accepted the hospitality of this same 
club. If he has been so fortunate he has 
gone away with the impression that not 
only is the Corinthian Yacht Club, of Mar- 
blehead, one of the best situated in the 

United States, but that it was the hand- 
somest and most comfortable of any on 

the Atlantic coast and came nearer to the 

ideal of what a yacht club should be. 
If this was true before, it is more so now 
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IS MOST ATTRACTIVE 


since certain changes were made in the club 
last winter which have resulted in making it 
roomier, more convenient, and probably the 
best appointed yacht club of its size in the 
country. This has been done, too, without 
in any sense destroying the homelike feel- 
ing that pervaded the living rooms before, 
and there is nothing stiff or formal in any 
part of the. club. 

The changes were carried out by raising 
the roof over what was before the locker 
room on the easterly side of the house, 


Which resulted in the addition of a number 


of bedrooms tastefully furnished, each hav- 
ing a view of the harbor. This has added 
greatly to the room facilities of the club. 
The old locker room was turned into a 
large billiard room, beyond which is a new 
locker room finished in weathered oak with 
beamed ceiling and exposed timber work. 
The old billiard room in the main house 
was transformed into the library and 
trophy room, with huge fireplaces at either 
end and with the southerly side practically 
one huge window, giving a view of the en- 
tire harbor, in front of which are sofas and 
lounges. The exposed beam effect is also 
carried out here. The walls are adorned 
with yacht models, trophies and pictures, 
while over the fireplace at one end of the 
room is a large painting of Marblehead 
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AND COMMANDS A FINE VIEW OF THE HARBOR 


Harbor as it was some twenty-five years ago 
before the shores had become built up as 
much as they are at present. This has al- 
lowed the old library in front of the house 
to be used as a ladies’ dining room, with the 
main dining room facing the northwest, the 
two forming practically one long dining 
room. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club has always 
been a small boat sailors’ club and, while 
at its mid-summer regattas it brings out 
the largest fleets of any club in this country, 
the boats are all of the size of Class “P” 
or under. The club has done more, probably, 
to encourage Corinthianism and to get the 
youngsters interested in the sport than any 
other organization. For this reason it is 
all the more gratifying to know that the 
needs of the younger men are met as well 
in the Corinthian Yacht Club house as are 
those of any class of yachtsmen in the coun- 
try. For, after all, the younger men are the 
members and those to whom we look to 
create an enthusiastic club spirit and to 
maintain an active and vigorous organiza- 
tion. The officers of the club under whom 
the changes were carried out are Commo- 
dore ©. B. Wheelock, Vice-Commodore J. 
B. Fallon, Rear-Commodore L. F. Perci- 
val, Secretary H. S. Goodwin, Treasurer F. 
W. Moore, and W. H. Joyce. 








Some Observations on the Race Around Long Island 


HE race around Long Island held by 

I . the Atlantic Yacht Club, starting on 

Saturday, August 26, was by far 
the most successful long distance event of 
the year. 

All rigs were represented, the Seafarer 
being a schooner; Paiute II, Mignon and 
Pocahontas, sloops; Adeltha and Tamar- 
lane, yawls, and’ the Guardia, a ketch. An 
eighth yacht, W. H. Bowe’s Pontiac, also 
sailed for a special prize, which she won, 
making the best elapsed time. 

The yachts were of strictly cruising type 
(except Pontiac), most of them being heav- 
ily ‘built vessels, designed and rigged to go 
outside and take anything that might 
come. 

Ftom the figures below it will be seen 
that the time allowances worked out" re- 
markably well, although the smallest yacht 
was the winner. Over a course of 203 nau- 
tical miles there was but 29 minutes be- 
tween the first and third yachts, and only 
3 hours and 17 minutes between the first 
and last yachts. 

SUMMARY 


Elapsed Corrected 
YacHT AND OWNER oe Time 
Guardia, length o. a. 31 feet, C. A. é 

Marsland (1st prize).......... 47 55 00 36 09 00 


Paiute II, 49% feet o. a., Walter 


Beam (2d prize)......csccceces 41 33 00 36 35 00 
Mignon, 36 feet o. a., E. C. Smith 

CBA DIRE) .nccccccccccccevcece 45 46 15 36 38 15 
Adeltha, 56 feet o. a, Diem & 

Pere eee eee 41 13 30 38 56 30 
Tamarlane, 37% feet o. a., T. W. 

WOINOND ccc woe sccc 0c 8.geeess 47 43 00 38 58 00 
Seafarer, 63 feet. o. a., Daniel 

GER best adicddechercesasecee 39 26 00 39 26 00 
Pocahontas, 36 feet o. a., C. A. 

BEE: ees sescccsy sic tttne nee Disabled T.H.2 


While the scratch yacht, Seafarer, figures 
last on corrected time, the second largest 
yacht, Paiute II, took second prize, with the 
Mignon, one of the smaller boats, only 
three minutes astern; Adeltha, a large 
yacht, fourth, and Tamarlane, another of 
the smaller yachts, fifth, which goes to 
prove that the allowances were not ex- 
cessive. 

The race was started in a light S. W. 
wind, making it a beat to Norton’s Point 
and a broad‘ reach after rounding. Before 
passing the bell buoy off Rockaway Point 
the wind ‘backed to S. by E., which meant 
windward work to get around the bell and 
a close reach from there to Fire Island. 

Off Rockaway the wind freshened to 
about 15 miles and held true until after 
sundown, When it did the usual stunt of 
drawing toward the west and_ grad- 
ually becoming lighter during the night 
until at midnight it was almost dead calm. 
Conditions remained the same until after 
sunrise, when the wind began to freshen, 
and by the time the sun got to working we 
had a southwester blowing about 20 miles 
an hour, and every indication of plenty of 
breeze before the day was out. 

The first yacht rounded Montauk Point 
at about daybreak and the last one made the 
turn at 10 A. M. It was a reach from Mon- 
tauk Point to Plum Gut, and after passing 


through the Gut the wind hauled slightly to 
the westward, about S.W. by W., making it 
a long and short leg along the Long Island 
shore, or one long tack up the center of the 
Sound. 

The wind grew still stronger toward sun- 
down and it looked to be making up for a 
dirty night. From eight bells until midnight 
there were a successiom.of heavy thunder 
squalls coming from the southwest, west 
and northwest, some of the yachts getting 
a great deal more wind,than others, owing 
to the fact that they were scattered along 
the Sound from Mattituck to Stratford 
Shoal or thereabouts. 

Midnight brought clear skies and a light 
northwest wind, which freshened to about 
10 miles at 4 A. M. Along about 7 A. M. 
the wind went to the northeast and in- 
creased to 15 miles, holding true from this 
quarter until the yachts had finished. 

The object of giving this detailed de- 
scription of the weather conditions during 
the race is.to enable yachtsmen who take 
active interest in ocean racing, and those 
contemplating taking up this branch of the 
sport, to properly and intelligently compare 
the relative performances of the yachts. 

While time allowances figured on regu- 
lar rating under the Association Rules are 
the most accurate that we have yet devised, 
it has not been found practical to sail ocean 
races on rating, as most of the vessels eli- 
gible to enter are of cruising type and have 
never been measured. However, a race 
sailed on overall length will be found to 
work out very fairly if the allowance per 
foot is carefully figured by comparing the 
results of the many long races that have 
been sailed under this rule during the past 
thirteen years. 

In this race the Atlantic Yacht Club al- 
lowed a handicap of 10 minutes per foot 
per hundred miles, the same allowance 
given in the New York Athletic Club’s 
Block Island Race. It so happened that the 
smallest yacht won the race, but if the 
weather had not been fresh and the wind 
fair for over two-thirds of the course it 
would probably have been a different story. 

On July 4 the Rhode Island Yacht Club 
held a race from Pawtuxet to Vineyard 
Sound Lightship, thence to Block Island, 
finishing at the starting point off the club 
house at Pawtuxet. This race was just 
100 miles in length and the allowance was 
15 minutes per foot, overall length. On 
corrected time the smallest yacht was first, 
the next in size finished second; the others 
followed in the same order, the scratch boat 
being last. The result was discussed by all 
of the “regulars” on Narraganset Bay, and 
the consensus of opinion was that the al- 
lowance was excessive. 

The Block Island Race is sailed over a 
straight course, the wind being fair nine 
times out of ten; but in racing around Long 
Island it is reasonable to assume that there 
will be head winds for half of the distance. 
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I have sailed in most of the long races 
held on open waters since the Lipton Cup 
Race from Brooklyn to Marblehead in 1904, 
have devoted a great deal of time to the 
arranging of these races, and I believe that 
an allowance of I2 minutes per foot per 
hundred miles would be fair to all entrants. 
Of course, where there is a great difference 
in size, and the number of entries is large, 
it is well to divide the yachts into two 
classes, one for vessels under 50 feet deck 
measurement and the other those over 50 
feet in length. 

I had the good fortune to sail on the 
Guardia in this race, the others of the crew 
being the owner, C. A. Marsland, F. B. 
Thurber and Wesley Jacobus. I will not 
go into the working of the ship in detail, as 
our log was published in October Yacut- 
ING. The yacht was entered to further the 
interest in the game, and the owner said 
upon entering it that if no one else cared to 
go he would sail around the Island alone, 
as the ship was built for rough water and 
he thought that she should see as much of 
it as possible. We did not think that our 
chance of winning was great, but we started 
in the race to bring her home as quickly as 
she could be driven, whether it be first or 
last. 

Races of this kind are sometimes lost by 
indifference on the part of the crew; after 
the other fellows are hull down they some- 
times figure that they are probably out of it 
and do not continue to work their ship for 
all that there is in her. There is always a 
chance in the long race; winds may shift, 
tides may head, and the crew that works 
faithfully and hopefully both day and night, 
using the light stuff upon every possible 
occasion, is very likely to be near by when 
they drink “bottoms up” to the winners. 
The race was won by 26 minutes, and if we 
had not driven Guardia through the squalls 
under full canvas on Sunday night we prob- 
ably would not have won; it blew from 35 
to 40 miles an hour where we were, about 
three miles to the westward of Mattituck, 
and we figured that our only chance was to 
carry sail when the other fellows might 
shorten down. 

The only mishap was the carrying away 
of some gear on the Pocahontas. Everyone 
enjoyed the sail immensely and the results 
were so close that they will all, no doubt, 
want to try it again next year. 

Great praise is due to Commodore Peter- 
sen and Chairman Brophy for their success- 
ful revival of ocean racing for small yachts. 
The Atlantic Yacht Club has fostered ocean 
racing in the past and, situated as it is at 
the “Gate to the Sea,” should continue to 
do so. 

I have no doubt that if the club decides 
to hold a similar event next season their 
efforts will be appreciated by the men who 
love to sail on the blue water and the num- 
ber of starters will be double that of this 
year. WALTER S. SULLIVAN. 
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WINCHESTER, A NEW TURBINE EXPRESS STEAM YACHT, “WNED BY PETER W, ROUSS. 
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BE THE FASTEST YACHT IN THE WORLD 





WITH A SPEED OF 3°% KNOTS PER HOUR, SHE IS SAID TO 


The Express Steam Yacht Winchester 


A Fine Example of the Modern High-Speed Turbine Yacht 


chester, Messrs. Cox & Stevens have 

retained all of the good features of 
the previous vessel of the same name, 
which they built for Mr. P. W. Rouss, the 
hull being in appearance and form not un- 
like the modern destroyer of our navy, 
with straight sheer, flush deck and cruiser 
type of stern. The topsides are raised for- 
ward for a very considerable distance from 
the stem, with a pronounced flare to the 
sections above the water line, the under 
body being carefully designed with a view 
not only to ease in driving at high speeds, 
but also taking account of the owner’s re- 
quirements that the vessel should be an able 
sea boat. 

The new Winchester is 225 feet in length, 
with a beam of 21 feet, her two funnels be- 
ing placed nearly amidships. The forward 
deckhouse contains the dining saloon, the 
top of which is on the same level as the fore- 
castle deck, aft there is an exceedingly 
large and comfortable deck house be- 
tween which and the funnels there is a 
military mast. As the previous Winchester 
is so well known to yachtsmen, it will be 
appreciated that this new yacht, with its 
very considerable increase in size and its 
more powerful lines, presents a most strik- 
ing appearance, and not only is an ideal 
craft for the owner’s purpose of fast trans- 
portation by water between his country 
home and New York, and for extended 
coastwise cruising, but also in case of need 
will be a most useful auxiliary to our naval 
establishment. 

The power plant of the Winchester con- 
sists of two Parsons direct drive turbines, 
having a reversing turbine so that the yacht 
may be stopped quickly when under full 
headway and may be manceuvred when in 


T° the new turbine steam yacht Win- 


close quarters. There is also provision made 
in the turbine installation for economical 
cruising at moderate speeds, so that the 
yacht will not only be efficient at maximum 
power but also under cruising conditions. 
Steam is supplied by two water tube boilers 
of the Normand type with a common stoke 
hold, these boilers being oil-fired, as is cus- 
tomary with modern steam installations— 
a feature that not only makes it possible to 
secure greater horsepower with a boiler of 
a given size than by the use of coal, but 
also leads to a considerable saving in fuel, 
a large reduction in the engine and fire room 
force and a very considerable increase in 
steaming radius on the same amount of fuel. 
The turbines on the Winchester were de- 


signed to deliver 7,500 shaft horsepower, 
and the contract speed of the vessel was 33 
miles. 

The general layout of the yacht is most 
interesting and shows a careful study of the 
conditions, which has resulted in a most 
practical and comfortable arrangement of 
the living and operating quarters. 

As already stated, the dining room comes 
at the after end of the raised forecastle, 
this room being 20 feet in length and 15 
feet in width. This saloon is paneled in 
Java teak, natural finish, producing a very 
pleasing neutral brown tint. At the for- 
ward end of the dining saloon is a large 
and well arranged pantry with dumb waiter 
leading to the galley directly below on the 





ENGINE ROOM OF THE WINCHESTER, SHOWING THE DIRECT-DRIVE PARSONS TURBINES 
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DINING SALOON IN THE FORWARD DECK HOUSE 











THE OWNER’S DOUBLE STATEROOM 


berth deck, and forward of the pantry, in 
the raised forecastle, are the officers’ quar- 
ters, including four comfortable staterooms, 
mess room and bathroom. On the berth 
deck below, forward, are the quarters for 
the crew, including the steward’s depart- 
ment, a large and well arranged galley and 
storeroom and a refrigerator of great ca- 
pacity. 

The after deck house is 29 feet in length 
by 15 in width and contains a stairway lead- 
ing to the owners and guests’ quarters, 
which are on the berth deck aft. This after 
house is. designed to be a comfortable liv- 
ing room in every sense of the word, there 
being ample space for large divans, chairs 
and bookcases, the arrangement of the win- 
dows producing a pleasing effect both from 
within and without. The interior of this 
room is finished entirely in Italian walnut, 
having a soft grey tone which is particularly 
pleasing. 

Upon descending the stairs from this 
room one lands in a spacious lobby at the 
forward end of which is the owner's state- 
room, extending the full width of the ves- 
sel and being, by reason of its large size, 
unusually attractive. The treatment of 
the interior of this room and of all the other 
staterooms is in accordance with the most 
modern practice; the side walls and over- 
head being simply paneled and painted 


ivory white or a light French gray so as to 
harmonize properly with the draperies and 
fittings, which themselves produce the note 
of color which is desired. Between the 
owner’s stateroom arid the fuel tank a space 
6 feet wide has been taken the full width of 
the vessel and is subdivided into two sepa- 
rate bath rooms and a dressing room, all 
accessible from the owner’s room. 

From this room a passageway of ample 
width runs directly aft, ending in a large 
double stateroom the full .width of the ship 
and having direct communication with a 
private bath room. On each side of this hall 
are two guests’ staterooms of liberal dimen- 
sions directly connecting with large bath 
rooms, these staterooms, as well as those 
already described, having sufficient floor 
space to accommodate regular brass beds 
and very comfortable furniture. 

When one stops to consider that this new 
yacht is able to maintain a speed of 32 knots 
ane-hour even in heavy weather, that, due 
to*the use of turbines, there will be abso- 
lutely no vibration, and further, by the great 
caré given to the general arrangenient of 
the vessel and its machinery the crew will 
be exceedingly small, it seems that Mr. 
Rouss should be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of his new venture. 

Her equipment of boats is unusually 
thorough, including a 26-foot high-speed, 
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seaworthy owner’s launch, a 25-foot bur- 
densome crew’s launch—both of these 
launches being equipped and passed as life 
boats—and a 16-foot dinghy. 


Overheating 


Overheating of a gasolene engine may be 
occasioned by several defects—excess 
friction due to poor adjustment of bearings, 
etc., defective circulating water supply, or 
failure of the lubricating system. The water 
supply may fail totally or partially, due to a 
pump break-down, clogging of the pipes, a 
valve closed in the line, or sediment on the 
cylinder walls. When the water supply 
fails the temperature quickly rises high 
enough to burn the oil, and damage ensues ; 
the piston rings and cylinder walls wear and 
the piston will ultimately seize. Failure of 
the oil supply, if not discovered early, re- 
sults in the same serious trouble. Serious 
overheating is attended by loss of power— 
and this is an early warning signal to an ex- 
perienced man. A spark excessively re- 
tarded may cause overheating. Also a 
heavy carbon deposit in the cylinder heads, 
so the pistons and valves retain heat from 
combustion and seriously affect the opera- 
tion of the motor. 
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A 22-Foot Centerboard Knock- 


about 


All those who have sailed dories or small 
knockabouts will be interested in a new boat 
designed by George L. Chaisson, of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., who has turned out a number 
of one-design dory and catboat classes. 

This boat was designed not only to be 
fast and easily handled, hut to be roomy 
and suited for day sailing, with ability to 
carry more sail than the dory type of the 
same size. Her stern was, therefore, 
widened and carried out in the form of an 
after overhang, while the midship sections 
were given a round bilge with six strakes 
to the side. 

The dimensions of the boat are: length 
over all 22 feet, 
waterline length 
15 feet 10 inches, 
beam 6Y% feet 
and draft with- 
out board 1 foot 
6 inches. The 
saii area is 229 
square feet, 183 
of which is in the 
mainsail. The 
ballast is lead, all 
outside, the cen- 
terboard working 
through a slot in 
this lead shoe. 
The deck is car- 
ried well inboard, 
forming seats for 
the cockpit. There 
is a low coaming 
protecting tne 
cockpit. The sheer 
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the boat should be fast and at the same 
time able to carry her sail. This type of 
boat would make an excellent one-design 
class where a centerboard boat was wanted 
at a moderate price. 
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Shaft Logs 


Shaft logs are made in several different 
ways. Some are of one piece of wood with 
the hole bored out, but this frequently re- 
quires special tools, and if the log is long 
the job often ends in failure. Others are 
built up of two pieces, bolted together side 
by side, with half the hole out of each; and 
others again of two pieces bolted together 
one on top of the other. The latter method 
is best. Shaft holes are often fitted with a 
lead or copper sleeve which is flanged and 
fastened to the log at both ends or screwed 
into the stuffing box and stern bearing. 


Note Your Position on Anchoring 


When taking cross bearings for anchor- 
ing it may happen that one of the bearings 
wil -be on a range, which can be plotted 
directly on the chart without observing its 
direction. Anchoring on ranges in open 
harbors is a very common practice. 

If in a strange locality, the navigator 
should observe and compare the compass 
bearings indicated on the chart in order 
to make certain of their identity. 


A Smart-Looking 54-Foot Cruiser 


In turning out the 54-foot cruiser, the 
plans of which are shown here, Elliot N. 
Burwell, marine architect, of Boston, has 
produced a boat that is unusual and “smart” 
in appearance and has lots of room below 
and on deck. On a waterline length of only 
54 feet she has the appearance of a much 
larger boat, probably by reason of her modi- 
fied destroyer stern, her dummy stack 
and ’midship bridge. Her beam is 11 feet 
7 inches and draft 4 feet 6 inches. 

Though she is of the raised-deck and 
trunk-cabin type, the sheer line runs in an 
easy sweep from stem to within a few feet 
of the stern without the usual break amid- 
ships where the raised deck ends. This also 
gives a higher rail and more protection to 
bridge deck and cabin house. 
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The bridge deck is unusually commodious 
and well arranged with the entrance to the 
owner’s forward cabin on one side of wheel 
and that to engine room on other, the en- 
gine being below the bridge amidships. This 
forward cabin is a stateroom, while the 
saloon is aft, entered from the after deck. 
It has two wide transoms, sideboard, buffet 
and plenty of locker room, while a well-ap- 
pointed galley and a toilet room open into 
it forward. There is a crew’s toilet open- 
ing from the engine room amidships, thus 
keeping all the plumbing together. The 
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sighted it can be identified. It is obvious - 
that if all lights were the same, the naviga- 
tor, if his position were at all uncertain, 
might become confused when approaching 
land. 


A 57-Foot Naval Patrol Cruiser 


A new fast cruiser designed for use as a 
naval patrol boat when desired is a 57- 
footer from the board of J. Murray Watts 
and built for Mr. John Price Wetherill, 
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galley is 5 feet in length by half the width 
of the boat, and has a place for a Shipmate 
coal range and a sink. A couple of seats 
either side of the after companion are a de- 
cided novelty. 

The boat will be built for Mr. Robert 
Cushman, of New York, and the engine 
will probably be a 50-60-horsepower ma- 
chine, which will give a good speed, as the 
boat should be easily driven. She is un- 
usually well proportioned and pleasing in 


appearance. 
Lights 


Lights to aid navigation are distributed 
along the coast, at harbor entrances, in har- 
bors, and at other points. They may be 
placed in lighthouses, on lightships, or on 
buoys. In lighthouses, there is generally 
one light to a house; on lightships there is 
frequently more than one. 
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Lights are classified as fixed, flashing, in- . 
termittent, revolving, and fixed and flashing. 
This is necessary so that when a light is 













Jr., of Philadelphia. This boat served 
through the recent naval training cruise at 
Cape May and proved herself an unusually 





LITTLE AIE, A 57-FOOTER, DESIGNED BY J. MURRAY WATTS FOR MR. JOHN PRICE WETHERILL, JR. 
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fine sea boat. Powered with two 6-cylinder 
5¥%-inch by 634-inch Sterling motors, she 
developed a cruising speed of 17 miles and 
an extreme speed of 20 miles. 

The accommodations are very comforta- 
ble, which is a necessity for patrol work, 
the forward cabin having two berths and 
two wardrobes, with the owner’s toilet 
room opening off. The engine room is 
amidships, under the bridge deck, all the 
engine controls being brought up to the 
steering position above it. In the engine 
compartment besides the two 6-cylinder 
Sterlings are the storage batteries on each 
side, over which are arranged pipe berths 
for the crew, locker for tools, work bench, 
oil tank, etc. Abaft the engine room is the 
galley, while the after cabin contains two 
extension berths on the port side and an 
extension berth, buffet and wardrobe on the 
starboard side. Opening from this cabin is 
a tiled toilet room. A companionway leads 
from the after cabin to a flush 
deck aft and another one from 
the forward quarters on to the 
bridge deck. The fuel tanks 
are located under the floor of 
the after deck, with two extra 
tanks in the engine room. 

The Little Aie, as the boat 
has been called, was built by 
the Smith & Williams Co., of 
Salisbury, Md., and her dimen- 
sions are: Length over all, 57 
feet; beam, 10 feet 10 inches, 
and draft, 3 feet. The design 
shows a clean lined craft of the 
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A 50-Foot W at 
Cruising Schooner 


_An unusually attractive and interesting 
little knockabout schooner is a 50-footer 
designed by John G. Alden, of Boston, 



































V-bottom type having a roomy 
deck upon which are located 
the steering wheel and motor 
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Mass., the plans of which are shown here. 
The present tendency in small schooners is 
towards the knockabout rig, and in the boat 
under discussion Mr, Alden has turned our 
a craft that should prove an excellent 
cruiser and at the same time should be fast 
and easily handled. Her general dimen- 
sions are: Length over all, 78 feet; water 
line length, 50 feet; beam, 14 feet 7 inches; 
draft, 9% feet. 

In general appearance she looks very 
much like a modern Class “P’ boat with a 
pole mast schooner rig instead of a sloop 
rig. Her sail area is 2478 square feet in 
the three lower sails, there being a single 
jib instead of the usual double head rig of 
boats of this size. 

The accommodation plan is well thought 
out and shows a large double stateroom, 
single stateroom, a big main saloon aid 
plenty of locker and wardrobe space. 
There is, in addition, a room for the cap- 
tain, a large galley and fo’c’sle with ac- 
commodations for four men. The boat can 
be handled easily by four paid hands, and _ 
an engine can be installed on 
one side of the forward state- 
room if desired, placing the 
partition a little more to star- 
board. There is a large toilet 
room on the port side of the 
vestibule, with a large storage 
closet to starboard. The boat 
is flush decked, with a good- 
sized cockpit aft. Light for 
the cabins and their ventilation 
are well taken care of by nu- 
merous skylights and compan- 
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ionway openings without break- 
ing up the clean sweep of 
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50-FOOT WATERLINE KNOCKABOUT CRUISING SCHOONER FROM DESIGNS BY J. G. ALDEN 


Kingfisher, a 56-Foot Express 


Cruiser 


Mr. E. L. King, of Winona, Minn., has 
just placed a contract with the Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corporation, of ‘Milwaukee, 
Wis., for a high-speed cruiser. Mr. King 
has had extensive experience with boats of 
various types and sizes and demanded in 
his new boat comfort and convenience as 
well as speed. That the builders have been 
able to fulfil these rather exacting require- 
ments is attested by the plans of the new 
Kingfisher, shown below. 

The principal dimensions of the hull are: 
Length, 56 feet; beam, 11 feet; and a draft 
of only 28 inches. The moderate draft will 
make the new boat particularly well suited 
to Southern requirements. The arrange- 
ment is very interesting, and the accommo- 
dations are unusually extensive for a boat 
of this size and type, as comfortable quar- 
ters are provided for a party of eight and 
a crew of three. 

The galley is located forward and is a 
marvel of convenience. The icebox ex- 
tends the entire width of the boat and is of 
large capacity. On 
the port side is a 
stove with oven, and 
on the starboard side 
is sink with running 
hot and cold water 


four. On the port side is a cleverly con- 
cealed closet and lavatory; opposite is a 
combination locker and buffet. Hanging 
lockers are found at after end of cabin, one 
on each side. 

The engines. and crew’s quarters are lo- 
cated about midships. There are two 6- 
cylinder engines, 6-inch bore and 6-inch 
stroke, each: equipped with 2-unit electric 
starters. _As one-man operation is pro- 
vided, all controls are centered in steering 
stand on the bridge. An independent Delco 
generating set provides an abundance of 
capacity for completely lighting the boat, 
in addition to the electric fans and 1500- 
c. p. searchlight. 

The bridge is a roomy and comfortable 
one, with a wide, deeply upholstered seat 
of the extension type, which provides out- 
door sleeping accommodations when de- 
sired. The helmsman’s position will be pro- 
tected by a folding plate glass windshield. 
















The owner’s quarters are located aft un- 
der a raised trunk and are a model of con- 
venience in every respect. At the forward 
end will be found a large lavatory with a 
connecting shower bath. The hot water 
supply tank for the bath, toilet and galley is 
located in the stack, cold water being fed 
to faucets by air pressure from the large 
water tanks under the after cockpit floor. 
On the starboard side is a large combina- 
tion wardrobe and dressing room with mir- 
ror and chest of drawers. Transom berths 
in owner’s cabin are of the box-spring ex- 
tension type, forming when extended a 
double bed on each side, providing sleeping 
accommodations for four. 

Two steps up from the owner’s quarters 
lead to an extremely large and comfortable 
cockpit, completely enclosable in inclement 
weather. The builders expect to complete 
construction by December 15, delivery be- 
ing made by rail to Jacksonville, Fla. 

As the owner is a follower of the sea- 
sons, the Kingfisher will be in use at his 
home™at Daytona, Fla., in the winter 
months, at his New York residence during 
spring and fall, and in the summer the home 
port will be Rockledge, on the upper 
Mississippi, Mr. King’s home. 























and a fireless cooker 
concealed under the 


























copper covered sink 














top. Ample provi- 
sion is made for stor- 
age. 

The forward cabin 
is arranged with 
deep box-spring 
transoms on either 
side, the backs of 
which swing up, 
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forming upper 
berths and thus pro- 
viding sleeping ac- 
<ommodations for 
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ADIOS II ON HER TRIAL TRIP. 


Adios Il, a New 40-Mile 


Runabout 


Messrs. Bowes & Mower, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have recently designed a very 
interesting high speed runabout for Mr. 
L. L. Biddle, of Philadelphia, and the boat 
was built this summer by the Mathis Yacht 
Building Company, ‘of Camden, N. J. The 
Adios II, as the boat has been called, is 56 
feet 7 inches long over all, with an extreme 
beam of 6 feet 10 inches, draft of 2 feet 6 
inches, and she is equipped with two 6- 
cylinder 634-inch by 734-inch Duesenberg 
motors of the most recent model, develop- 
ing 250 horsepower each at 1,250 revolu- 
tions per minute, giving a speed of 40 miles 
an hour. : 

After a few short trial trips the boat was 
run from Camden, N. J., to Isleboro, Me., 
the owner’s suminer home, making the trip 
in record time. One day was taken on the 
run through the canal from Philadelphia 
to City Island, N. Y., the speed limit in the 
canal preventing fast time. From City 
Island the run was made to the eastern end 
of the Cape Cod Canal in just 6 hours and 
30 minutes. The following day the Adios 
II left the canal entrance at Io a. m, and 
anchored in Boothbay Harbor, Me., at 4 
o'clock that afternoon, which included a 
stop of nearly an hour at Gloucester for 
gasoline. A two hours’ run the next day 
took the boat to Islesboro. The run was 
made regardless of weather and averaged 
close to 30 miles an hour throughout the 
trip, without the least engine trouble—truly 
a remarkable performance. 

This boat was designed to replace the 
first Adios and for use as a fast sea-going 
runabout at Islesboro, Me. While no speed 
was guaranteed, it was required that the 
new boat should be faster and, at the same 
time, an abler sea boat than the first Adios. 
In order to satisfy the owner that this re- 
sult could be accomplished, the designers 
took off the lines of the old boat and had 
a model made of her and also of the new 
boat, and these were put through a series 
of tests at the Government Experimental 
Model Basin in Washington. Notwith- 






A NEW 56-FOOT RUNABOUT, WITH THE PHENOMENAL SPEED OF 40 MILES AN HOUR 
DESIGNED BY BOWES & MOWER FOR MR. L. L. BIDDLE 





THE TWO 250-HORSEPOWER MOTORS OF 
YET 


standing the fact that the new design had 
a foot more beam, the model showed less 
resistance except at low speeds. The boat 
as built checks up very closely to the results 
of the tank experiments, and she is unques- 
tionably the fastest displacement boat of 
her size afloat to-day. 

The arrangement of the hull shows the 
engines amidships, slightly staggered on 
account of the narrow beam of the boat. 
There are two cockpits, one forward and 
one aft, and steering wheels are fitted in 
both, so that the boat can be handled from 
either. The engines are handled entirely 
by the engineer in the engine compartment, 
signals being given by engine room tele- 
graphs operated from either steering sta- 
tion. The forward cockpit has a wind and 
spray shield across the forward end and a 
canvas awning top stretched over a light 
framework, made so that it is easily re- 
movable. Side curtains are also fitted so 
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ADIOS II, THE FASTEST LARGE RUNABOUT 
BUILT 


that ‘complete shelter is given in bad 
weather. The after cockpit has a glass 
wind shield at the forward end. 

The engine compartment has _ hinged 
hatches, made in sections, so that an open 
space can be left at the after end for the en- 
gineer to handle the motors. The hatches 
are removed in the photographs shown. 

The hull is a beautiful piece of work, 
the planking and finish being in mahogany. 
She is double planked over a light steam 
bent oak frame and the hull is thoroughly 
stiffened by stringers and _ longitudinal 
members. 

It is interesting to note that this is the 
first pair of the new Dusenberg engines to 
be installed in a boat, and the performance 
of the engines has been watched with con- 
siderable interest. They have come fully 
up to the expectations of their builders and 
have given satisfaction to the designers and 
owner of the boat. 
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LOOKING AFT IN MOTOR ROOM, SHOWING 
20TH CENTURY ENGINE 


Mauwehu, A New 56-Foot 


Cruiser 


A new 56-foot cruiser that was com- 
pleted during the past summer is the 
Mauwehu, designed and built by the New 
York Yacht, Launch & Engine Company, 
of Morris Heights, N. Y., for Mr. J. W. 
Lewis, of Greenwich, Conn. 

This boat is a particularly fine example 
of boat building and is unusually complete 
as regards living accommodations. She is 
56 feet in length, with a beam of 12 feet 6 
inches and a draft of 3 feet 6 inches, while 
she is equipped with a 4-cylinder 64-inch 
by 8'%-inch, 40-50 horsepower Twentieth 
Century motor. She is heavily built and 
the cabin is finished entirely in raised pol- 
ished mahogany, while the outside finish is 
of the same wood. 





MAUWEHU, A NEW 56-FOOT CRUISER 


Mauwehtu is laid out with the crew’s quar- 
ters and engine room forward: under raised 
deck and low cabin trunk, the galley being 
right abaft the engine room. The owner’s 
quarters consist of a large saloon amid- 
ships, with a good sized double stateroom 
at the after end of the cabin and a. bath- 
room and a passage to the companionway 
between the stateroom and saloon. The de- 
tails have been worked out with a particu- 
lar view to cruising comfort. 

The boat has proved herself an excellent 
craft under all conditions. 


Romana, A Complete 51-Foot 
Cruiser 


In designing Romana for Commodore L. 
A. Fischer, president of the Buffalo Gaso- 
lene Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Mor- 
ris M. Whitaker sought to provide in a 51- 
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LOOKING AFT FROM MAIN CABIN 
INTO STATE ROOM 


foot cruiser with 12-foot beam all the com- 
forts which usually characterize the yacht 
of very much greater dimensions. More- 
over, it was the plan, successfully accom- 
plished, to build the kind of a boat which 
would answer the ordinary purposes of the 
small criuser, such as for day parties on 
the river, and at the same time produce a 
boat capable of withstanding any sea, so 
that she could be used upon occasions for 
cruises of several weeks’ duration. 
Romana is built of cypress with mahog- 
any trim above decks. One of the most 
striking features of her bridge is the ar- 
rangement whereby complete one-man con- 
trol is obtained. The reverse spark and 
throttle levers are carried to a quadrant 
within easy reach of the wheelsman. The 
wheel itself, or, more correctly, the gear- 
and-rack steerer, is part of a specially con- 
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structed brass standard which contains the 
gears operating the steering. mechanism, 
and on top of the standard is mounted the 
binnacle proper, giving the helmsman full 
view of the compass, while all controls are 
right at his hand. An adjustable glass wind 
shield protects the bridge, while a canopy 
top, extending the full length of the boat, 
keeps off the sun. In bad weather side 
curtains can be dropped which change the 
deck into an enclosed room. Abaft the 
wheel is a cozy seat. Cushions are also 
distributed along the cabin, which rises 
above the deck amidships just high enough 
to make a comfortable seat. On the for- 
ward end of this cabin is mounted a Vic- 
trola, a gift to Commodore Fischer from 
members of the Buffalo Launch Club, of 
which he is an officer and a past commodore. 
A go-pound cedar launch tender is hung 
on davits. The deck, both forward and 
aft, is furnished with willow chairs, each 
chair having a lower compartment, in which 
a life preserver is stored. 

A companionway leads from the bridge 
deck to the owner’s stateroom, which, like 
all the cabins, with the exception of the 
galley and bath room, is finished in mahog- 
any with cream enamel ceiling. All up- 
holstery is in green plush, with carpets and 
curtains to match. This stateroom con- 
tains a full-sized berth, under which are 
lockers. The other fixtures include a com- 
bination chiffonier and writing desk, a large 
settee which can be made up into a berth 
when needed, full length clothes presses, 
while forward is a toilet room with hot and 
cold running water and the usual equipment. 

Abaft the owner’s stateroom, but cut off 
from the rest of the boat by bulkheads, is 
the engine room. It is entered by means 
of a ladder from the bridge deck. The 
power plant for running the boat is a 50- 
80 H. P. “Buffalo” cruiser and runabout 
engine, 634-inch bore and g-inch stroke, 
which drives Romana at a speed of 12 miles 
per hour. The engine is equipped with a 
two-unit Leece-Neville starting system. 
Gasolene is stored in four sectional tanks, 








A CORNER OF THE GALLEY 








two large and two small, having a total ca- 
pacity of 400 gallons. They are located 
amidship in separate compartments at the 
after end of the engine room. There is a 
gasolene pump attached to the main engine, 
which pumps the gasolene from any of the 
four tanks to two small tanks having a 
capacity of three gallons each, which are 
slung over the bridge. 

At the foot of a companionway from the 
deck is a bath room with full sized tub, 
several lockers, wash basin with hot and 
cold running water and all the usual equip- 
ment, including a full length clothes locker. 
At the other side of the companionway is 
a large storage room, where supplies are 
kept. This companionway takes you right 
into the main saloon, which can also be 
used as a dining saloon in bad weather. 
There are long settees on each side, each of 
which can be made into a double berth 
when needed, a buffet and a large locker. 
From the main saloon you pass through 
swinging doors into the galley, which is 
finished in white enamel. It contains a 
Shipmate range with storage space beneath 
for coal enough to last through a tlrée- 
weeks’ cruise, a built-in ice box, sink, etc. 





THE HANDSOME MAIN SALOON LOOKING THROUGH TO GALLEY 


THE ROOMY BRIDGE DECK MAKES AN IDEAL LOUNGING PLACE 

























' iw p INTREPID, FORMERLY SOUTH SHORE, AND NOW 
OWNED BY ROY BARCAL AND F. J. SNITE, HAD A 
VERY SUCCESSFUL SEASON ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


Lake Michigan Events 


Chicago Yacht Club 
Triangular Race, Chicago to Michigan City, 37 
Miles, June 23-25. 
Ist, Intrepid, R. M. Barcal and F. J. Snite. 
2d, Priscilla, Com. H. M. Higinbotham. 
3d, Dorello, Paul Tietgens. 


Michigan City to St. Joe, 34 Miles. 
Ist, Priscilla; 2d, Intrepid; 3d, Dorello. 


St. Joe to Chicago, 50 Miles. 
Ist, Intrepid; 2d, Priscilla; 3d, Dorello. 


July 4, Lake Michigan Open Regatta. 
20-foot Class, Renegade, Lincoln Park Y. C. 
Small Yawl Class, Loby II, Lincoln Park Y. C. 
25-foot Class, Diamond, Lincoln Park Y. C. 
30-foot B Class, Susan, Jackson Park Y. C. 
30-foot A Class, Capsicum, Lincoln Park Y. C. 
‘ (St Claire disqualified.) 

“R” Class, Banshee, Lincoln Park Y. C. 
—  oamaaes Invader, Lincoln Park 
aie“ Cabin Class, Cherry, Jackson Park 


35-foot Cabin Class, Redskin, Lincoln Park 


Large Yawls and Schooners, Priscilla, Chi- 
cago Y. C: 


July 8, Cruising Race to Milwaukee, 80 Miles. 
Ist, Intrepid, Barcal and Snite. 
2d, Priscilla, Higinbotham. 
3d, Larikin, MacDonald. 


July 15, Club Course, 11 Miles. 
20-foot Class, Katharine. 
25-foot Class, Nenonah II. 
Yawl Class, Loby II. 

“R” Class, Banshee. 
30-foot A Class, Cherry. 
30-foot B Class, Thetis. 
35-foot Class, Intrepid. 


July 22, Mackinac Race, 330 Miles. 
Ist, Intrepid; 2d, Dorello; 3d, Priscilla. 


August 26, Club Course, 11 Miles. 
21-foot Cabin Class Columbia. 
Yawl Class, Priscilla. 

“R” Class, Banshee. 
25-foot Class, Diamond. 
30-foot Class, St. Claire. 


Racing Results for 1916 


September 23, Special Race to Michigan City, 37 
Miles, for schooners and yawls, Pringle Trophy. 


1st, Priscilla. 


Mixed Class, 1st, Cherry; 2d, Columbia; 3d, 


St. Claire. 
September 24, Return Race. 


Schooners and Yawls, Priscilla, Pringle 
Trophy. : 
Mixed Class, 1st, Cherry; 2d, Intrepid; 3d, 


Columbia. 


Jackson Park Yacht Club 


May 30, Six-Mile Triangular Course. 
20-foot Class, Rascal. 
25-foot Class, Pequod. 
30-foot Class, Mildred II. 
21-foot Class, Edith IT. 
“P” Class, Intrepid. New record for course 

of 47m. 44s. 
June 10, First Club Series for Bennett Trophy. 


25-foot Class, Pequod. 
30-foot Class, St. Claire. 
21-foot Class, Edith II. 


June 24,,Second Race, First Series. 


25-foot Class, Pequod. 
30-foot Class, St. Claire. 
21-foot Class, Cherry. 


July 1, Third Race, First Series. 


20-foot Class, Katharine. 
25-foot Class, We’re Here. 
30-foot Class, St. Claire. 
21-foot Class, Cherry. 


July 8 to October 7, Second Club Series. 


First Race, Seminole, St. Claire, Columbia. 
Second Race, Seminole, St. Claire, Cherry, 
Katharine. 
Third Race, Seminole, St. Claire, Edith II, 
Katharine. St. Claire won Hotel Hayes 
Cup July 8. 
September 2, Michigan City Race, 36 Miles. 


25-foot Class, Seminole. 

30-foot Class, St. Claire. 

“R” Class, XXIX. 

21-foot Class, Columbia, Commodore Lawton 
Trophy. 

“P” Class, Intrepid. 

Yawl Class, Priscilla, Thorly Cup. 


September 9, Final Race for Bennett Cup. 
Ist, Cherry; 2d, St. Claire; 3d, Pequod. 


Very successful season at Jackson Park Y. C. 
Average of nearly fifteen starters per race. 


Lincoln Park Yacht Club 
June 10, Windward and Leeward Course. 
25-foot Class, Renegade. 
Yawl Class, Loby II. 
“R” Class, Banshee. 
Mixed Class, Invader. 
35-foot Class, Larikin. 





MAIA, OWNED BY SAMUEL DAUCHY, OF THE LINCOLN 
PARK YACHT CLUB. 
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BRINGS A LOT OF THE OLD-RULE BOATS 
TOGETHER AND FURNISHES EX- 
CELLENT RACING 


June 18, Michigan City to Chicago. 


25-foot Class, Diamond. 
Yawl Class, Kayosk. 
Mixed Class, Invader. 
35-foot Class, Redskin. 
June 24, Club Course. 

25-foot Class, Diamond. 
Yawl Class, Loby II. 
“R” Class, Banshee. 
35-foot Class, Larikin. 


July 4, L. M. Y. A. Regatta. 


July 8, Club Course. 
25-foot Class, Diamond. 
“R” Class, Maia. 
Mixed Class, Invader. 


July 22, Sixteen Miles. 
25-foot Class, Wenonah IT. 
“R” Class, Banshee. 
21-foot Raceabouts, Invader. 
Mixed Class, Capsicum. 
August 19, Cruising Race to Waukegan, 33 Miles. 
25-foot Class, Pequod; Yawls, Priscilla; “R” 
Class, XXIX; 30-foot “A,” Capsicum; 
30-foot “B,” Thetis; 35-foot, Intrepid. 
August 20, Waukegan to Chicago. Only one class. 
25-foot Class, Wenonah II. 


September 4, Lake Michigan Yacht Association 
Regatta. 

20-foot Class, Rascal. 
Small Yawl Class, Loby II. 
25-foot Class, Renegade. 
“R” Class, Banshee. 
21-foot Raceabout, Vandal. 
Yawls and Schooner Class, Priscilla. 
30-foot “A” Class, Mildred IT. 
21-foot Cabin Class, Edith II. 
35-foot Class, Intrepid. 


September 9, First Race Under Handicap System. 
Ist Division, Rascal; 3d Division (Class “R”), 
Maia; 4th Division, Larikin. 
September 23. 
tst Division, Wenonah II; 2d Division, Loby 
II; 3d Division, Banshee; 4th Division, 
Larikin. 
September 30, Open Fall Regatta. 
Small Yawl Class, Owl. 
25-foot Class, Diamond. 
21-foot Raceabout, Invader. 
“R” Class, Banshee. (XXIX disqualified.) 
Yawls, Truant. 
30-foot “A” Class, St. Claire. 


(See Chicago Y. C.) 
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266 FOOT SEAGOING STEAM YACHT CYPRUS 








225 FOOT EXPRESS STEAM YACHT WINCHESTER 


Four Oil-Burning Steam Yachts 


DESIGNED BY COX Mm STEVENS NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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245 FOOT SEAGOING STEAM YACHT ISABEL 











Copyright E. Levick. 177 FOOT COASTWISE STEAM YACHT WHILEAWAY 
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21-foot Cabin Class, Cherry. 
35-foot Class, Larikin. / 
Handicap system proved very satisfactory, and 
likely to replace old measurement rule except in 
“R” Class. 


Columbia Yacht Club 


June 17, Michigan City Race, 37 Miles. 
20-foot Class, Renegade. 
25-foot Class, Pequod. 
30-foot “A” Class, St. Claire. 
30-foot “B” Class, Susan. 
“R” Class, Banshee. 
Mixed Class, Priscilla. 
35-foot Class, Intrepid. 
Small Yawls, Loby II. 
Schooners, Briar. 


Motor Boats. 


30-foot Class, Aitchpe, A. A. Walker, Chi- 
cago Y. C. 

35-foot Class, Nautilus, A. C. Cham. 

40-foot Class, Clio II, C. H. Weyman. 

50-foot Class, Avis, H. D. Moreland. 


Rating according to waterline measurement, 
regardless of horsepower, proved very successful, 
and resulted in close racing in each class. First 
time in history of’ cruising motor boat racing on 
Lake Michigan that all owners were satisfied. 


Race from St. Joe to Chicago, 56 Miles, Strat- 
ford Hotel Cup; Start, Midnight; Race Sailed 
in Hard Blow. 

Ist, Dorello, Paul Tietgens; 2d, Intrepid, 
Barcal and Snite; 3d, Seminole, J. R. 
Stebbins. 


September 16, Fall Regatta, Course 11 Miles. 
25-foot Class, Cyma, C. D. Wallison. 
21-foot Raceabout, Vandal, I. W. Orr. 

“R” Class, Banshee, O. Schoenwerk, Jr. 
Yawl Class, Priscilla, H. M. Higinbotham. 


Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing Association 


7-——Places——, Total Season 
Crass B Starts Ist 2d 8d % % 
Little Rhody.. 1 1 0 0 100.0 = 
GCOUNOEE «600s 1 0 0 0 0.0 x 
Crass C 
MER ébincccee 2 1 1 0 150.0 ° 
(are 1 1 0 0 100.0 ? 
Beauchess .... 1 1 0 0 100.0 ” 
Mystery ..... 1 0 1 0 50.0 ” 
Crass T 
ES eee 1 1 0 0 100.0 64 
a ee 1 0 1 0 50.0 bf 
Crass K 
indy ....... 5 0 2 2 231.6 46.3 
SS eer? 3 2 0 0 200.0 = 
pe ee 2 1 1 0 166.6 , 
Nr 2 1 0 1 160.0 » 
Priscilla ..... 1 1 0 0 100.0 
Empress ..... 1 0 1 0 80.0 * 
Be ‘sn cs ds 3 0 1 0 66.6 - 
Mystery ..... 1 0 0 0 20.0 ba 
Crass F 
BOOED Co v'ecatc 2 1 0 1 133.3 
Problem,...... 1 1 0 0 100.0 s 
Nahma ......5. 1 1 0 0 100.0 ad 
Curlew ....... 1 0 1 0 75.0 ° 
Mblem ....... 1 0 1 0 66.6 we 
Omeme ...... 1 0 0 1 50.0 ° 
Crass E 
Gilt Edge .... 3 3 0 0 300.0 * 
ee a ee 2 0 2 0 100.0 ” 
BE ctesdeee 2 0 1 0 50.0 es 
eg I 
| ee 2 1 1 0 150.0 ” 
Waniest: vie & 1 0 100.0 ” 
Crass W 
OS ee 2 1 1 0 187.5 = 
Oe eee 2 1 0 1 175.0 m 
MNES vere ses 2 0 1 0 112.5 Me 
BOSE vcecccs 2 0 0 1 112.5 
Toxeuma ..... 2 0 0 0 100.0 ° 
ee 2 0 0 0 87.5 " 
Owaissa ...... 1 0 0 0 62.5 * 
eee 2 0 0 0 50.0 ad 
Pe Es bo sos cenvesbwases 


* By vote of the executive committee of the N. B. Y. 
R. A. the average or season percentage is not given in the 
case of yachts which did not compete in five races. Only 
boat to qualify was Cindy, Class K, and she won the 
championship in that class. 





MAKABARO II, A NEW BOAT IN THE BUZZARD’S BAY 
2I-FOOT CLASS,’ DESIGNED BY WM. GARDNER FOR 
GALEN L. STONE, WHICH MADE AN EXCEL- 
LENT RECORD. BUILT BY W. D. CALDERWOOD 


The Cleveland Y. C. Champion Series 


The most interesting racing at the Cleveland 
Y. C., Rocky River, this year was in the a 
Class, in which there were three new boats—the 
Pam, designed by John Alden; the Mebleh, an 
Owen-designed boat, and the Clarice, designed by 
Wechselberg. Pam, sailed by R. E. Power, proved 
far and away the best boat and won easily, taking 
all the races in the Cleveland Y. C. championship 
series in which she started. She also won at the 
Inter-Lake Regatta at Put-in-Bay. The following 
is the standing of the various boats in the class: 

CLASS R—SEASON’S CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES 


July Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
BoaT AND ow 2 6 26 3 7 10 


Pam, Com, 
CEES 100 100 100 100 += 100 
Mebleh, Com. Hunt- 
NE Se aweeeat 100 80 80 60 - 60 
ee x Fs. 

jteteuewes’ 60 40 60 80 60 40 
Clarice, "eis. A. Win- 

0 eess veoceedes 80 20 


40 bad 80 80 
saecok WoodBros. 40 60 20 nye 
Pam started in five races; Lakewood in ” four races. 


* Withdrew. 
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PAM, THE NEW ALDEN DESIGNED R BOAT, OWNED 


BY COMMODORE H. A. PARSONS, WHICH 
CLEANED UP ON LAKE ERIE 





Beverly Y. C., Buzzard’s Bay 
2I-FOOT CLASS 


Boat Owner 
Deccoon—J. L. Stackpole... ........sceee0s 
Makabaro II—Galen L. Stone............. 6 
Mirpeh—R. W. Cumming................. I 


CRANE I5-FOOTERS 


Gifted—George V. Crocker................ II 

Pioneer—Francis R. Austin..............+. 3 

Nahma—W. Enos Phillips................. I 
HERRESHOFF I5-FOOTERS—DIVISION A 


Pronto—Sidney Hosmer...............++4- 
Maribee—P. & D. Robinson. .............. 
Pemerig—. T. CaBOt. os once ccscctoncovews's 
Scoot—William O. Taylor................ 
Awahnee—Miss Frances Webster.......... 
Pheasant—Alex. Winsor.............ee00- ‘ 


HERRESHOFF I5-FOOTERS—DIVISION B 


Peacock—Frederick Winsor............... 
Pheasant—Alex. Winsor. .....00..ssceeees 
Natella—Miss Elizabeth Whiting.......... 
Degas ©. DOE. ok o55 5 3550 cee key de saces 
Pronto—Sidney Hosmer..............+..+. 
Maribee—P. & D. Robinson............... 
Scoot—William O. Taylor................. 
Tinker—Mrs. R. W. Emmons, 2d.......... 
Nyassa—Everett Morss...............s00: 


HERRESHOFF 25-FOOTERS 


Bagatelle—F. L. & G. B. Dabney.......... 6 
Mink—Howard Stockton, Jr.............. 5 
po ES en er I 


The championship boats for the different classes 
are as follows 

Twenty-one-foot class, Deccoon. 

Crane 15-foot class, Gifted. 

Herreshoff 15-foot class, Awahnee. 

Herreshoff 12-foot class, Pygmy. 


ee Ne SI bt 


HHH ee DD bw 


Handicap Class of Long Island Sound 


The season with the handicap boats on Long 
Island Sound was very successful and there was 
plenty of good racing, especially in the first three 
divisions. The first and second divisions turned 
out good fleets, and while the third division was 
numerically strong, a number of the boats did not 
race regularly, and this division and the fourth 
division frequently raced together. The following 
table shows the championship winners in the 
various divisions and the standing of the boats. 
Where boats of one division raced in another 
division, when there was no competitor in her own 
class, her standing was not counted for champion- 
ship percentage in that race. In all 33 boats were 
enrolled in the class: 


FIRST DIVISION 


Boat ig OwneER Starts Ist 2d 3d % 
Anita, G. Granbery..... 10 4 2 3 71.74 
Wasaka, w: L. Coursen... 10 1 5 2 56.41 
Carolina, A, W. Lockwood... 16 5 4 2 53.97 
Pontiac, W. H. Bowes..... 8 3 2 0 52.77 
Sachem II, M. B. Metcalf... 10 1 2 2 52.09 
Duchess, Geo. Ratsey...... 6 2 1 2 D.N.Q. 
Arvia, Geo. Malloy... ..... 4 2 0 0 D.N. 
Senora, W. H. Farrell..... 5 0 0 1 D.N. 
Aleda, J. W. Alker........ 2 0 1 0 D.N. 

Carolina wins championship. Others did aot 
qualify. 

SECOND DIVISION 
Veda, Geo. Chadwick...... 18 3 3 7 62.37 
Sally IX, Dr. A. E. Black.. 17 3 4 3 60.82 
Clare, Pfeifler Bros. 16 3 4 2 58.69 
Mediator, J. L. Mitchell... 14 3 4 2 58.14 
Red Wing, Grace & Loewy 17 3 8 2 49.47 

Es bn bin sab oe 10 4 0 2 D.N.Q. 
ee eee 6 1 1 0 D.N.OQ. 
Coot, "H. Wennemer....... 7 0 1 1 D.N.Q. 
Mignon, A i BR.....+ 6 1 1 2 D.N.Q. 
Ninfea, F. Middlebrook...... 1 D.N.F. 

THIRD DIVISION 
*Robin Hood, G. E. Gart- 

DR aia nh aie aaa oe ae 6 2 6 4 2 71.43 
Twinkle, S. C. Hunter 6 3 3 0 D.N.Q. 
Natoma, T. S. Clarke...... 5 1 4 0 D.N.Q. 
Firefly, E. S. Foster...... 4 3 1 0 D.N.QO. 
Acadian, F. E. Raymond.. 3 0 1 1 D.N.Q. 

— DIV ISION 
*Ogeemah, A. J. Dealy.. 7 0 0 D.N.Q. 
Frances, S. Wicks......... 5 0 5 0 D.N.QO. 
um On, R. Maurice...... 4 0 0 i Dae 


_* Sailed many. races out of their own divisions which 
did not count in championship. 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 









































SHIPMATE HEATING STOVES 


As good as Shipmate Ranges—and that is 
all that need be said. 


Send for descriptive folder. 
MADE BY 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 














The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 

factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull. 
The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll. 


BOSTON YARN CO. Boston, Massachusetts 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any 


of your problems. Its ‘service is absolutely free 
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INDIAN HARBOR Y. C. ONE-DESIGN 
CLASS 


Some of the best racing this summer has been 
had in the various one-design classes fostered by 
different yacht clubs. Among the most interesting 
was that of the two one-design classes of the 
Indian Harbor Y. C. One of these is a new class 
called the Arrow Class, from designs by John 
Alden, in which eight boats were built. These 
boats are 21 feet Io inches on the water, 32 feet 
over-all, 8 feet 2 inches beam, and 5 feet 2 inches 
draft. This class, and the older Indian Harbor 
one-design class, was raced throughout the season 
with series prizes for each month, and so keen 
was the racing that the season was extended 
through October, or six weeks after the regular 
racing season closed. During October a series of 
handicap races between the two classes was sailed 
for a special prize, but at this writing the result 
has not been decided. The points won by the 
various boats to date, and the monthly series win- 
ners, are shown in the following table: 


Record of Indian Harbor Y. C. Class and 
Arrow Class. Races Sailed on Saturdays 
and Holidays in Home Waters 

Total Points 


For Season 

I. H. Y. C. Class and Owner To Oct. 12 
Minnehaha, Johnson & Duryea...... 36 
Wahneta, Walter Hughes........... 25 
VYaout, Page © BOGE. ......cccccers 37 
Hiuhiuhee, J. W. Lewis............ 28 
ee a eer 18 
Wabist, TH Cette. isis cc cicccss 34 
Salomy, H. N. Whittlesey........... 29 

Arrow Class 

Rani No. 6G, Us Gi. MONOY 6 vicecice. 57 
Jack o’ Lantern No. 2, L. H. Dyer... 54 
Babble No. 7, R. T.. Beiley..... 00. 32 
Pep No. 4, W. H. Childs........... 18 
Hawk No. 8, R. E. Slavin.......... 34 
Rascall IV No. 5, S. C. Hopkins.... 3 
Snapper No. 3, J. D. Chapman...... 48 
Comrade No. 1, A. G. Hanan....... 7 


Record of Sunday Races 
Total Points 


Indian Harbor One-Design To Oct. 15 
NE a male 2S a ee 57 
og MeL ts ss oes by be 54 
SESE Se i 71 
ERR es ST ets Sr ae 39 
NE Vabkgh iad wh Fon S « o0 bance 61 
NE Ai Ns BARE ca aa Bee + 6 oecdwek 39 
DE, Sibaiet clad be cies oo» dhcbo's 37 

Arrow Class 
Wei eibece Beste rig sh ne es on0 0S 76 
pg SE nee a ee 73 
EEE <p CAeUaEUh Es wei ale o's ob 6oawe 72 
ERASE Sate 35 cS ee eae 50 
ae eG ead “PES a A 73 
ek ee 4 
BD co as wig Hare cE eee Ries <n bap rbee 15 
PE ire civ bcd Casio v o'ss worse us 7 


SERIES WINNERS, SUNDAY RACES 
Indian Harbor One-Design 

July Series—Winner, Yaqui, 29 points; second, Hiu- 
hiuhee, 24 points. 

August Series—Winner, Minnehaha, 21 points; second, 
Wabisi, 19 points, 

September Series.—Winner, Hiuhiuhee, 17 points; sec- 
ond, Wabisi, 15 points. 

Arrow Class 

July Series.—Winner, Rani, 16 points; second, Jack o’ 
Lantern, 13 points. 

August Series.—Winner, Rani, 31 points; second, Hawk, 
27 points. 

September Series.—Jack o’ Lantern and Snapper tied 
with 24 points. Jack o’ Lantern won sail off. 


SERIES WINNERS, SATURDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 
Indian Harbor One-Design 

July Series —Winner, Wahneta, 12 points; Minnehaha 
and Wabisi tied, 7 points. 

August Series.—Winner, Hiuhiuhee, 14 points; second, 
Yaqui, 13 points. 

September Series ——Winner, Salomy, 17 points; second, 
Minnehaha, 16 points. 

Arrow Class 

August Series—Winner, Rani, 
Jack o’ Lantern, 19 points. 

September. Series:—Wéinner, Jack o’ Lantern, 19 points; 
second, Rani, 16 points. 

The October series has not yet been completed. 


24 points; second, 


Bayside Y. C., Bayside, L. I. 
BIRD CLASS—SPECIAL RACES 


Boat AND Position Points Ists 2ds 3ds 4ths 5Sths 
Ee ea 31 3 1 1 ng ae 
Curlew, 24° 0.0.20 30 2 + ~ 
DO OS Gis civ cas 19 | 1 1 
_ aaa 9 = ve 2 
STAR CLASS—SPECIAL RACES 
Boat AND Position Points ists 2ds 3ds 4ths 5Sths 
Ce 35 2 $ ea 1 as 
Southern Cross, 2d.. 32 1 7 _ 1 ip 
Starlight, Sd ....0- 24 Ss 1 1 1 oi 
A ivascckaks es 18 1 1 2 a ei 
Shooting Star, 5th.. 12 ve ts = 2 
Big Dipper, 6th..... 6 3 he 1 1 
BEE CLASS—SPECIAL RACES 
Boat anD Position Points Ists 2ds 3ds 4ths dths 
EEE adie gn ohk-<6 6 32 oe 3 os re on 
SS eee 22 i 4 1 1 
pO SS Sere 19 2 a 1 1 
Vey Gn « K056 5245 18 5 1 a 


Bar Harbor 31-Foot Association 


The standing of the yachts racing in the Bar 
Harbor 31-foot Class on Massachusetts Bay for 
the four championships follows: 


Boston Corinthian 
Bar Yacht Yacht North 

Boat AnD OwneER’ Harbor Club Club Shore 
Flight, J. V. Santry. .776 .833 427 -724 
Vera III, H. Lund- 

Ls a ciesecargine ey -709 .800 .639 .682 
Zara, A. W. Finley.. .579 os .646 .578 
Mildred IV, G. P. 

BOOED occccweeses .569 -433 .610 
Leenane, S. J. Con 

SE Sethe cine .362 .429 372 
Edjako II, J. S. & 

¢ E. Raymond...D.N.Q. D.N.Q. D.N.Q. D.N.Q. 
Cricket, T. K. Loth- 

are ease D.N.Q. D.N.Q. D.N.Q. D.N.Q. 





Owing to delay in receiving reports from the 
local regatta committees of the Long Island Sound 
Yacht Racing Association, and from the Yacht 
Racing Union of Massachusetts Bay, the official 
racing results from these sections have not been 
compiled, and hence will be published in the De- 
cember issue. 


An Inter-Yacht Club Trap Shooting Tournament 


A Way to Keep the Yacht Clubs Open All the Year Round 


ULL! Dead bird! Maybe, and may- 

Pp be not. Anyway, the Inter-Yacht 

Club Trap Shooting Tournament will 

give you yacht club members an opportunity 
to try your skill this winter. 

YACHTING wants to keep the yacht clubs 
open during the winter months. It wants 
to have yacht club members take an inter- 
est in the club the year round. The Inter- 
Yacht Club Trap Shoot will do it, we be- 
lieve, and we will take care of all the de- 
tails, etc. There is no entrance fee and the 
winning team takes home the handsome 
sterling silver YACHTING trophy. Here 
are the particulars: 


Entries—The Yacutine Inter-Club Trapshoot- 
ing Tournament will be open to all recognized 
yacht clubs of the United States who make formal 
entry on or before December 10, 1916. Entries 
to be sent to H. L. Stone, Editor of YACHTING, 
141-145 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York, 
N. Y. There will be no entry fee of any kind. 

Teams—Teams will consist of five men each, 
each man to shoot at 100 clay targets at each 
match at 16 yards. All men will shoot from 
scratch. 

Local Sections—For convenience in shooting 
the match the country has been divided into the 
following local sections, representing the most 
active yachting centers: 


Section No. 1. New England. Portland, Me., 
to New London, Conn. 

Section No. 2. New York. New London, 
Conn., to Gravesend Bay and Perth Amboy, in- 
cluding the Jersey coast north of Long Branch 
and Hudson River. 

Section No. 3. 
peake Bay. 

Section No. 4. Lake Erie. 
to Detroit, Mich. 

Section No. 5. Lake Michigan. 
waukee, Wis. 

If two or more clubs from other sections de- 
sire to participate, such other local sections as 
may be deemed advisable will be formed. 

Teams—All clubs entering from each of these 
local sections will be required to shoot three 
matches between December 16 and March 1, on 
the grounds of such of the clubs in that section 
as are centrally located, and as will be designated 
hereafter when entries are received. In shooting 
these local matches each club may enter as many 
men as they desire, but only the score of the five 
high guns of the team will be counted in each 
match. 

The dates for these sectional shoots are De- 
cember 16, 1916; January 20, 1917; February 22, 
IQI7. 

Points—The winning team of each match will 
receive one point for entering and one point for 
each club team it defeats. The club team that 
makes the highest number of points in the three 
matches will be the section champions, and will 
be entitled to meet at the final match winners in 
each of the other local sections. In the case of a 


Delaware River and Chesa- 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Detroit to Mil- 





tie between any teams in these sectional matches, 
the team so tied shall shoot off at 100 targets on 
the following Saturday, or on some day within 
the next two weeks mutually agreeable to the 
teams tied. 

Finals—When the winners of these local 
matches have been determined, the final shoot 
will take place between these clubs on the 
grounds of one of the clubs, the choice of this 
location being by lot. This match shall be shot 
on March 17. 

Eligibility—To be eligible to represent a yacht 
club shooters must be bona fide members in good 
standing of that club. No member admitted to 
the club after December 1 will be allowed to par- 
ticipate in this tournament. 

Prizes—YACHTING trophy to be presented to 
and to become the permanent property of the 
yacht club entering the winning team. 

High Score Trophy—lIndividual prize for the 
shooter making the highest score in both the sec- 
tional and final shoot. 

High Average Trophy—Individual prize for the 
shooter making the highest average in sectional 
shoots. 

Gold medals to each member of winning team. 

Further particulars and additional information 
may be obtained by addressing YACHTING, I4I-145 
West Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 

The full scores of each sectional match, the 
teams entered, and all the news of interest con- 
cerning the tournament will be printed in YAacut- 
ING each month during the winter. Send in your 
club entry now! 
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Built by L U D EK R Ss The last word in yacht 


bg 7! ” 
Marine Construction Co. Stamford, Conn. 7 design and building 
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Copyright, Brown & Dawson 








Aurore, a 96-Footer, built by us for Mr. Stuart Wyeth. 














JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 1 Extra Quality for filling deck and hull seams of Yachts and Motor Boats. 
Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No. 3 Special Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of merchant vessels. 
Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof Liquid Glue for filling and waterproofing canvas for covering boats and canoes, cabin 
tops, decks and flying boats. No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of our Special Canoe Glue. 
For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Send for Free Booklet “‘Marine Glue; What to use and how to use it.”’ 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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EIGHT-DAY, HIGH-GRADE 


SHS BELL. 
CLOCKS 


And Noa-Striking Cloc 
YACHTS, STEAMSHIP. Ss MOTOR BOATS. HOUSEBOATS. Etec. 








A our ape my AUTOMATIC SHIP’S BELL CLOCK. 
he clock mip oiet hom, ones 5. operates large bell forward. 
culars on seems tei test up-to-date accessory. 


Perfect Winter Storage Facilities 








Our natural basin unaffected by storms—electric lifting docks— ° ~@ 
absence of smoke and dirt—constant watchman service—finest Also Clocks ee F inest Residences, 
equipment and facilities for repair work—all help to make th ° 
Sa ae ’ Clubs and Automobiles 
The Standard of the World 
the ideal winter home for your power yacht or cruiser. Complete . 
stock of fittings, castings, awnings, cushions, draperies, etc., for On Sale by Highest Class Jeweler: s 
early spring outfitting constantly carried in stock. Write for and Dealers in Nautical Instruments 


storage estimates—also ask for details if contemplating the pur- 
chase of a new boat. 


THE MATTHEWS BOAT COMPANY 
604 Laurel Avenue Port Clinton, Ohio 








CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 





























Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 











A New Speedway Express Cruiser 


Anel, recently delivered to Mr. George 
Arents, Jr., of New York City, by the Gas 
Engine & Power Company and Charles L. 
Seabury & Co., Consolidated, of Morris 
Heights, New York, represents a type of 
day cruiser that is becoming more popular 
each season because it embodies all the fea- 
tures necessary for comfort and still be 
capable of high speed. 

The boat has accommodations for two 
men forward, their quarters being well ap- 
pointed, including adjoining toilet room. 
The motor room is next aft and contains an 
8-cylinder 200 horsepower Speedway motor 
of the latest design, electric light plant and 


MR. GEORGE ARENTS’ NEW SPEEDWAY DAY CRUISER ANEL 


such other mechanical fittings necessary to 
complete the power plant. A steersman’s 
cockpit is aft of the motor room and con- 
tains the wheel with all motor controls, in- 
cluding the reverse lever, near by, a folding 
seat for the steersman and several chairs. 
A glass windshield protects the occupants 
from strong head winds and spray. A ma- 
hogany trunk cabin fitted with plate glass 
windows is located somewhat abaft amid- 
ships, in the forward end of which, on the 
starboard side, is the galley, fitted with 
Speedway alcohol range, sink, icebox, dish 
racks, etc. The toilet room is opposite and 
contains the usual equipment. The cabin 
has extension berths each side, clothes 
closets, and lockers under the seats. The 





main cockpit is aft and contains an uphol- 
stered open seat and wicker chairs. Both 
cockpits and the cabin house are covered by 
an awning that extends from the wind- 
shield aft. 

Anel is 55 feet 4 inches long, 8 feet 9 
inches wide, and draws 3 feet 6 inches of 
water. Her construction is of the best and 
the finish the finest throughout. Her fuel 
capacity is 250 gallons, stored in copper 
tanks under the after deck. The cruising 
radius is sufficient for a boat of her type, 
and with a speed of 25 miles an hour she is 
an interesting duplicate of Sonny Bill II, 
delivered by the Seabury Company earlier 
in the season to Mr. Archibald Selwyn. 


Yachting and Yacht Club News 


The Third Annual Miami Regatta 


Over America’s greatest marine race course, at 
Miami, Fla., the Third Annual Regatta of Flor- 
ida’s largest winter resort will be held January 
18 to 20, 1917. The programme for the three 
days of racing follows: 


PROGRAM ME 


Thursday, January 18, 2:00 P. M.—Open dis- 
placement boats; distance, 15 miles; no handi- 
cap; qualifying speed, 20 miles per hour. 

2:45 M.—Express cruisers; distance, 10 
miles; no handicap; qualifying speed, 20 miles per 
hour. 

3:30 P. M.—Aquaplanes. 

Friday, January 19, 2:00 P. M.—Open displace- 
ment boats; distance, 10 miles; no handicap; 
qualifying speed, 20 miles per hour. 

2:45 P. M.—Express cruisers; distance, 15 
miles; no handicap; qualifying speed, 20 miles per 
hour. 

3:30 P. M.—Aquaplanes. 

Saturday, January 20, 1:30 P. M.—Open dis- 
placement boats; distance, 20 miles; no handi- 
cap; qualifying speed, 20 miles per hour. 

2:30 M.—Express cruisers; distance, 20 
miles; no handicap; qualifying speed, 20 miles 
per hour. 

3:15 P. M.—Aquaplanes. 

In addition there will be five long-distance 
ocean races for express cruisers, as follows: 

Saturday, January 27, 9:00 A. M., Miami to 
Key West; 161 miles. 

Saturday, February 3, 9:00 A. M., Miami to 
Palm Beach Pier Head; 65 miles. 





Saturday, February 10, 9:00 A. M., Palm Beach 
Pier Head to B. B. Y. C.; 65 miles. 

Saturday, February 17, 9:00 A. M., Miami to 
Gun Key Light and return; 110 miles. 

Saturday, February 24, 9:00 A. M., Key West to 
Miami; 161 miles. 

RULES GOVERNING EXPRESS POWER CRUISERS 


Race for express cruisers under 60 feet in 
length propelled by internal-combustion engines 
whose total piston displacement does not ex- 
ceed 3,200 cubic inches. 


Gray Wins These Long-Distance Races 

On July 2, under weather conditions that were 
ideal, ten of the Riverside Boat Club’s contenders 
for long-distance honors left on schedule in their 
second annual race over same course as last year, 
Toledo to Monroe, via Toleda Harbor Lights. 





COZY, A CRUISER OWNED BY BALLANTINE BROS, 
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Cozy, a cruiser owned by Ballentine Bros., win- 
ner of last year’s race, was again the winner, her 
corrected time for the course being 2h. 10m. 18s. 
Bertha was second, followed in the order named 
by Viola H., Irbis, Floss, Safety First, Violet, 
Lola, Glenn and Minnie. 

The race was run under the 1916 A. P. B. A. 
rules, and was closely contested, all of the boats 
but one having finished within a period of 21 
minutes. 

The Riverside Club staged a long-distance race 
on July 15, this race preceding the I. L. Y. A. re- 
gatta, and with the long-distance races scheduled 
from other cities was preliminary to the regular 
week’s events. 

From a field of fourteen entries nine boats 
started, of which six finished. It was a survival 
of the fittest, and Cozy, winner of the July 2d race, 
again came in ahead, her time for the 40 miles 
being 4h. 7m. 36s. Bertha II was second, followed 
by Viola H., Skipper, The Wap, Flora and Minnie 
F., in the order named. 

In the Class E race for cruisers, 40 feet or 
under, held on July 20, by the Inter-Lake Yachting 
Association under 1916 A. P. B. A. rules, Cozy 
finished third in a field of twelve starters, and 
again on July 23 finished third in a field of thirteen 
starters, a splendid performance, for the entries 
included the better boats from the twenty-four 
clubs represented, and all the craft except Cozy 
were over 35 feet long. 

At the Annual Joint Regatta of the Toledo yacht 
clubs, on August 27, Cozy won the event for 
cruisers 40 feet and under. Cozy is 24 feet long, 
and equipped with a 4-horsepower Gray motor. 
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FRANCES II—one of our 65 Footers 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
6-Cylinder, 6%" x8%"' 65 H.P. N Y k 
* Twentieth Century Engine. ew or 























SHOOTERS! 


Raise Your Averages 10% 
HOW? By Joining the A.A.T.A. 


Records of hundreds of medal 
winners prove that our system 
of trapshooting positively in- 
creases averages from 5% to 
15% within a few months and 
makes dependable high scores 
out of unsteady shooters. 


The 1916 G. A. H., 
©The Preliminary and the 
Amateur Championship 
WERE ALL WON 


By A.A.T.A. Medal Shooters 


REVERSE 


Why rock along as an 80 per- 
center when you can get and 
stay in the 90 percent class? 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


American Amateur 


Trapshooters’ Association 
MARYLAND TRUST BUILDING 
Baltimore Maryland 
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J GASOLINE 











Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 
260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 














Marine Hardware 


For wise buyers who know the game 


Motor Boat Fittings 
Yacht Sails 
Flags and Awniogs 


Send 20c in stamps for our Marine Catalogue No. 102 (re- 
funded on first order) and we will send our 1916 net price list 


430-440 Wells Street - 
Chicago eee 


Gro-B-CarpENTER & Co 














Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high to 
top of bowl, 2%” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing many 
of the advantages of the large 
size toilet. All brass and porce- 
lain. Oak seat and cover. 


Price $25.00 
Figure 1404 Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H.CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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A Comfortable Frisbie-Powered Cruiser 


The accompanying photograph is of a boat 
owned by Mr. C. Irving Washburn, a member of 
the Colonial Y. C. The craft was built by Palmer 
Bros., Cos Cob, Conn., and is 30 feet long, 9 feet 
wide and has a draft of 3 feet. The construction 
throughout is of the best, oak keel and frame, 
cedar planking, copper and brass fastenings. 

The accommodations for cruising are all that 
can be desired in a boat of this size. The cabin 
is snug and comfortable, there being extension 
berths well cushioned, a completely equipped gal- 
ley, liberal-sized toilet room and ample closet 
space. The cockpit floor is raised, allowing room 
beneath for the motor, the flywheel of which ex- 
tends into the cabin for convenience in starting, 
and while under way is covered by the companion 
way steps. From the cockpit full control is had 
of the motor and reverse gear. A standing top, 
with side curtains, creates a comfortable, spacious 
outdoor room. 

The motor installed is a 20 to 30-horsepower, 
four-cylinder machine, built by the Frisbie Motor 
Company, of Middletown, Conn., and it drives the 
boat at a sustained speed of 8% miles an hour. 


Cc. D. Durkee & Co.’s Well-Stocked Store 


That familiar old bell and light buoy that rocks 
on a wind-swept sea and flashes the suggestion 
that the place to buy hardware for wet places is 
C. D. Durkee & Co., 2 and 3 South Street, is just 
like all the friendly can, nun, channel, bell, light, 
whistle and red or black spar buoys along our 
coasts from Maine to the Rio Grande, and from 
Lower California to the Columbia River. They 
all stand around in the wet showing the proper 
course to sail just as Durkee’s buoy does. 

South Street is an interesting place always, and 
2 and 3 has been occupied so long by C. D. Durkee 
& Co. that it has become a landmark. For. years 
and years well-satisfied boat owners have been 
purchasing their supplies and fittings there— 
everything one can think of—hinges, copper nails, 
yacht mops, lanterns, flags, compasses; all kinds 
of motor boat specialties, Andrade’s Viking and 
Automatic windlasses, Jacoby’s mooring hook, 
patented by Harold Jacoby, professor of astron- 
omy at Columbia University; Patterson’s trap 
ventilators and Scarlett’s life-saving appliances. 
On the shelves, behind the counters, and in the 
basement, there is a stock of Kleeneze metal pol- 
ish, fire extinguishers, McKenzie chain clamps, 
boat builders’ tools, fog horns, Fontaine stuffing 
boxes, gasolene protectors, tanks, yacht plumbing, 
paints—in fact, everything tfiat belongs on or has 
anything to do with boats and boating. 

And there is a factory at Grasmere, S. I., that 
keeps up the production, so that there is always 
more stock ready for delivery. 

For many years the word Crescent stamped, cast 
or printed on hinge, cleat or mop meant that it 
was a Durkee product, and all goods were ad- 
vertised in this trade name. For the past year 
Crescent has been discontinued, and in its place 
the company have instituted the letter D, sur- 
mounted by a diamond, see page 229. This then 
is a guarantee that upon whatever it is imprinted 
is a good article from a first-class concern. 

If you have not a Durkee catalogue send for one 
and see for yourself what a wonderful lot of good 
things are between its covers. 


Sterling Engines in War Games 


The recent naval maneuvers, in which motor 
craft took part, afforded a wonderfully good op- 
portunity for testing the marine gasoline engine 
under actual conditions of great severity. Few 
yachtsmen ever give their engines so many hours 
of continuous running, so much backing and 
slow-speed work, or their engineers so little time 
for tuning up between runs as the naval officers 
exacted of the craft enrolled in these maneuvers. 

In view of these facts it was almost to be ex- 
pected that some of the engines should go down 
under the strain, but to the credit of the Sterling 
Engine Company be it said that all Sterling en- 
gines gave no trouble at all during the strenuous 














A FRISBIE POWERED CRUISER OWNED BY MR. C. IRVINE WASHBURN 


week. This fact is doubly significant on account 
of the very high percentage of Sterlings in the 
boats taking part—another fact of significance, 
showing how this engine is considered by expert 
yachtsmen. 

Of the boats of the Patrol Squadron operating 
as the first division of the fleet in the Newport 
district all were Sterling powered except two, 
which did not arrive until the maneuvers were 
nearly over, one of them not until the very last 
day. The seven Sterlings in this division all 
performed their difficult duties faithfully, and one 
might almost say cheerfully; in the second divi- 
sion of this fleet there were four more Sterlings 
of latest design. These, too, all operated with 
perfect satisfaction at all times. 

The Boston fleet also contained a large number 
of Sterling-powered boats, there being many more 
Sterlings than any other make. All gave a good 
account of themselves, emerging from the ma- 
neuvers with perfect scores, according to reports 
reaching the Sterling Engine Company. 

The Sterling Engine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
would be very glad to send printed matter de- 
scriptive of their new Model F engines, the model 
recommended for this service to all interested. 
They confidently predict that owners of these 
high-grade motors for express service will never 
suffer the humiliation of flying a yellow flag, with 
a circular black spot in its center from their 
masthead. This flag means “Disabled.” 

Mr. A. J. Mitchell now has charge of the ad- 
vertising department of the Sterling Motor Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. His past experience as ser- 
vice manager of the same concern, in which ca- 
pacity he served for six years, fits him well for 
the newer position, and quite naturally his knowl- 
edge of the gasoline engine business, and par- 
ticularly of the Sterling Motor Company’s output, 
places him in a position to serve well the engine 
builder and the buying public. 


Burnham Joins Gray Organization 


R. Bradford Burnham, for many years known 
to motor boat enthusiasts for his many articles 
on cruising and kindred subjects, and for the past 
two years known to the trade as advertising man- 
ager of the Sterling Engine Company, recently 
resigned from that organization to accept a posi- 
tion as advertising manager and marine sales man- 
ager of the Gray Motor Company, of Detroit, the 
largest exclusive manufacturers of marine and 
stationary engines in the United States. Burn- 
ham is a “small-boat” man, knowing the game 





thoroughly from a personal experience covering 
many years, and his sympathies are all with the 
motor boat bugs of moderate means but abundant 
enthusiasm and energy. In his articles and his 
book, “The Power Cruiser’s Pilot,” he has given 
the boating fraternity many helpful hints along 
the line of obtaining the most possible from one’s 
boat and. engine, whether cruising or at home. 

Even before he went to Yale (a great many 
years ago, he says) Burnham owned a motor 
boat and cruised and wrote. His summer vaca- 
tions were spent in following the wave-crested 
sea. Later on he interspersed his advertising and 
editorial work with several long cruises in va- 
rious sized craft, which took him into practically 
every harbor from St. John, N. B., to Tampa, 
Fla. It was on one of his Florida expeditions 
that he met O. J. Mulford, president of the Gray 
Motor Company, and for this meeting he has 
ever been grateful. 

Several years of advertising and editorial work 
with the publishing houses of Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Frank A. Munsey, and Motor Boating, com- 
bined with his free lance writing on boating and 
other subjects, are responsible for the broad 
vision and keen originality which characterized 
Mr. Burnham’s advertisements and write-ups for 
the Sterling Company, and which will undoubtedly 
sparkle just as brightly as he takes up his pen 
and dictaphone for the Gray Motor Company in 
a field that is larger and still closer to his heart. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC WORKS 


ALBANY, October 17th, 1916. 
NOTICE OF CLOSING STATE CANALS: 


Unless sooner closed by ice, the Erie, Champlain, Os- 
wego, Cayuga and Seneca and Black River canals will 
be closed to navigation for the season at twelve o'clock 


midnight of November 30th, 1916. 


To the end that the canals may be free of all boats 
by the closing date above named, the issue of clearances 
for through boats will cease at the various canal termini 
as follows: 


On the Erie canal for horse-drawn boats at midnight 
of November 20th, 1916; for steam-propelled boats at 
midnight of November 2/st, 1916. On the Champlain 
canal, for all boats at midnight of November 26th, 1916. 
On the Oswego canal, for boats plying between Syracuse 
and Oswego at midnight of November 25th, 1916; and 
for boats bound for points on the Erie cana! at midnight 
ef November 23d, 1916. On the Cayuga and Seneca 
canal, at midnight of November 27, 1916, excepting for 
boats bound for points on the Erie canal; in such cases 
the point of destination will govern. On the Black River 
canal, at midnight of November 26th, 1916. 


W. W. WOTHERSPOON, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 
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Photographs of Famous Yachts 





The list contains 
such boats as: 


Sloops, Alert, Al- 
tair, Bedouin, Can- 
; ada, Colonia, Col- 
. umbia, Constitu- 
j tion, Defender, 
Gloriana, Gracie, 
Hildegarde, Inde- 
pendence, Jubilee, 
Mineola, Navahoe, 
> : Queen Mab, Reli- 
he : ance, Sayonara, 

ee Shamrock, I, II, 
III, Valkyrie, Vigi- 
lant, Wasp;Schoon- 
ers, Amorita, Con- 
stellation, Consti- 
tution, Endymion, 
Genessee, Iroquois, 
Intrepid, Lasca, 
May Flower, Reso- 
lute; Yawls, Sybar- 
ita, etc. 
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Shamrock II. 


We have the entire collection of twelve hundred negatives of 
C. P. Bolles, the famous marine photographer, embracing all the 
famous yachts of the last twenty years. We can furnish 8” x 10” 
prints on heavy Cyko paper suitable for framing at $1.00 each. 
These include steam yachts, schooners, sloops and yawls. An 
unusual opportunity to decorate your den, office or club house. 


YACHTING, 141-145 West 36th Street, New York 
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Equip your boat with the best of 


fittings and do it economically 
In cheap fittings strength is usually sacrificed. Such goods 
are unreliable and short-lived. 
@ Marine Hardware will give you long, economical and 
dependable service. It has been giving this kind of service since 
1847. wy anchors, wheels, deck-plates, compasses, steerers 


and other marine hardware are standards. 


Send for Our New Book—“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies,’’ con- 
tains 112 pages and is full of good information. Just the compact 
reference book you need. Send 10c for your copy. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
Established 1847 


10 So. Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS MAXIM SILENCER FOR MOTOR BOATS 


Auto 


Boat Steerers 


Strong and easy to operate. 
Steering posts of heavy brass, 
enclosed by an outer tubing 
which insures safety and con- 
venience. S. & T. Controls 
are incorporated in the 
steerers, both controlling 
levers being conven- 
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GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Practical Boat Builder 
16 ELMWOOD ROAD, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 





17-Foot Compromised Decked Dory Built for Buffalo 
Yacht Club One-Design Class. 


Price $145 complete, F. O. B. Swampscott. 


Also Sailing and Power Dories of all sizes, Knock- 
abouts, Rowing and Power Tenders, etc. Designer 
and Builder of One-Design Classes for Detroit, 
Bayside, Buffalo, Shoreham and other yacht clubs. 


Write for catalog and particulars. 




















Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasoline, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


**Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : New York 








THOMPSON AUTOMATIC FEATHERING PROPELLER 


for Auxiliaries stops the drag of the solid wheel— 
works to perfection. 


Try one on your Motor Tender. 
NOYES MACHINE COMPANY 


257 Front Street 31 Nelson Street 
SOUTH PORTLAND, ME. ST. JOHNS, N. B. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING 
OF YACHT SAILS THAT SET 
For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN 
DEPT. D. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








New York Jersey City Philadelphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 

115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortland 

LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENGINES IN THE WORLD 


Send for List 
Will exchange your present engine for a new one 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROW E’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 








SAFETY FIRST 


POWER 
AN =; BOATS 
ROW 
Special Wide Stern for Out Board Motors $50 


Write us your wants Catalog 


TOPPAN CO., 39 Haverhill St., BOSTON 








Marine Hardware and Supplies 
OR 


Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 








1909—1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 
SAIL MAKERS 


MARINE MASIN, ULMER PARK 
Formerly at City Island 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











; Under Sail 
(Continued from page 204) 


this. That rotten bull aft thinks he can 
work anything off on us. Some may be 
soft an’ easy, but’—and here Joe came in 
strong—‘“I can get thirty dollars a month 
in the coasters, an’ I won’t be leavin’ much. 
To hell with the rotten skunk, says I.” 

That night Joe found a chance to go out 
on the barkentine Irmgard, due to sail in 
two days for San Francisco. Like ‘most 
of the craft trading to the Islands from 
the coast, the Irmgard was glad to pick up 
a deep-water sailor. Joe agreed to work 
his passage to Frisco and would then sign 
on regularly before the U. S. Commissioner. 
Joe wanted Scouse to join him, but the big 
fellow shook his head as Joe urged him 
during the next two days down in the bilge 
dirt. All conversation on the subject of 
Joe’s departure was taboo in the fo’c’sle, 
though Joe worked hard to have Scouse 
join him, even going so far as to see that 
it would be all right for him to ship in 
Frisco. 

“No, Choe,-I don’t do no more pilge 
cleaning when I ged back. Dere ain’t no 
rotten pilges on farms, and you never 
knows what rotten backets you ship on. I 
stand dis and den no more.” 

The night that Joe left we got his clothes 
ashore over the bow. All he had was a 
round-bottomed sailor’s trunk—a canvas 
bag, in other words. Joe was a favorite 
with all of us, and his bag bulged large with 
parting gifts of clothing. In addition to 
this we all chipped in, at the suggestion of 
Old Smith, and at a tarpaulin muster, 
though it was near the end of the week, 
we managed to find five dollars. Let it 
here be said that after the first generous 
advance of five each, the captain cut us 
down to two dollars each week, and held 
down on the slop chest. Of course, five 
dollars was out of the question, as the pay 
per month was only eighteen. 

Also, in the details of Joe’s departure we 
had to keep everything from Charlie Horse. 
As watchman he would undoubtedly be 
blamed for not reporting the desertion. As 
it was, Charlie Horse was given a hard call 
by Captain Nichols, and later on he thanked 
us for keeping him in the dark. Charlie 
was a decent sort and said he was glad he 
did not have to lie about the affair when 
called aft. 

“Joe’s going.” Frenchy whispered this 
to me. It was near midnight, and Joe had 
returned as he promised after depositing 
his dunnage in the fo’c’sle of the Irmgard, 
only a few wharves away. 

“Good by, boys.” 

“So long, Choe. Goot luck. Goot-py,” 
the last from Scouse. Joe slid down one 
of the bow lines and we watched his dark 
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figure walking along the wharves. Under 
a street lamp on Nuuanu Street Joe waved 
back at us on the strength that we were 
watching him. 

Next morning when Joe failed to show 
up at the washdown, Mr. Zerk was furious. 
Charlie Horse came in for a round of abuse, 
and all hands in general were cursed fore 
and aft and athwartship. In it all I seemed 
to detect a certain note of insincerity. In 
fact, the mate was glad that Joe had left; 
it seemed to please him that the drill in the 
limbers was tough enough to have had that 
result. 

No one was assigned to take Joe’s place, 
but after a week of it Scouse was relieved 
and Tony became my partner in filth. 

“T suppose we will have other deserters,” 
said the mate, coming down and looking us 
over. His words were evidently intended 
for me. 

“T don’t think so,. sir. Scouse doesn’t 
mind this a bit,” which was a foolish fre- 
mark but at least resulted in giving the 
red head a relief. 

Captain Nichols saw me one noon look- 
ing rather dirty. He may have remarked 
the fact that he had seen me in the same 
state ten days before, when the grind first 
started. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“Cleaning out the limbers, sir.” 

“How do you like it?” grinning. 

“Fine; wish the ship had four instead of 
two, sir.” 

This seemed to tickle the old man, and 
whatever he did I don’t know, but the next 
day the mate came below and lifted a horri- 
ble fuss about the way things were drag- 
ging, with Chips at his heels saying “Yes, 
sir,” so fast that the mate turned on him 
and asked him if he had St. Vitus’ dance. 
“Yes, sir,” answered Chips, before he 
realized his mistake. ‘Well, then get the 
hell out of here and let me finish this.” 
Four extra men were sent down and the 
job cleaned up the next day. 

I was mighty glad when the drill was 
over, for to tell the truth my health was 
beginning to suffer from the nasty smell 
and the constant breathing of foul air. In 
the fo’c’sle, too, the boys were more than 
decent about it. “Well, you stuck it out,” 
was the opinion. 


(To be continued ) 
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A Cruise That Wasn’t Tame 
(Continued from page 207.) 


I5 minutes, when we sighted two Clyde 
liners bound in opposite directions and both 
of them far inshore from us. We then 
knew that we were indeed well offshore and 
very close to the Gulf Stream, as we. knew 
approximately the courses the Clyde boats 
take. We continued on our north course 
and at 7.30 sighted a four-masted schooner 
in distress to the northwest of us. She was 
hull down at first, but we altered our course 
and made for her at a little better speed, ne- 
gotiating the tremendous sea that was still 
running without serious trouble. A little 
later we saw what appeared to be a large 
towboat making out for the sailing vessel, 
but which subsequently proved to be a Reve- 
nue cutter. 

At 8.45 we were alongside the schooner, 
with the cutter already standing by The 
vessel’s deck was awash, her head sails were 
gone, and there were evidences that she had 
lost a deckload of lumber. She was the John 
Twoly, and her crew had abandoned her, be- 
ing picked up, we learned later, by a passing 
steamer. The cutter was making prepara- 
tions to tow her to Southport, telling us that 
they thought this port lay northwest of us, 
distance 28 miles. We accordingly made 
off in that direction, but at 9.10 altered our 
course to N. N. W. on our own responsi- 
bility. We sighted land at 10 A. M. and, on 
standing in, found we were off Shalotte In- 
let, about 12 miles west of Cape Fear River. 
Another big sailing vessel had come to grief 
here, piling on the beach. The surf was 


breaking all over her. We made along the’ 


coast in an E. by N. direction, the wind now 
on our starboard quarter. At 1.30 P. M. 
we picked up Cape Fear Bell Buoy and at 
2.45 P. M. were anchored in Cape Fear 
River, off Southport, near the big schooner 
Dorothy Bell, which had limped in after the 
storm, with all pumps going. We gave one 
grateful look at the smooth, muddy surface 
of the river, at the peaceful looking wharves 
on the waterfront, and then turned in and 
slept the clock around. 

We spent the next day in sleeping, eating 
and telling of our adventures to the open- 
mouthed inhabitants of the old pilot town. 

October the 12th, the next day, came with 
rain and the wind backed to north, then 
northeast, blowing moderate. We prepared 
to start, but were delayed by a valve stem 
snapping and breaking a piston. The en- 
gineer cut out that cylinder and we got under 
way at I1.50 on our remaining seven cyl- 
inders. At 12.21 we took our departure 
from Cape Fear River Bell Buoy, setting 
the taffrail log and heading for Winyah 
Bay Whistler. The wind was blowing 
briskly now from the northwest and we had 
a broken, following sea from the northeast. 
We made the Whistler at 7.15 and decided 
to run on, and if conditions grew worse we 
would run in to Charleston. Accordingly 
we steered S. W. by W. 4 W. and at 11.40 
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had Charleston Light Vessel abeam. All 
night we ran on, the sea going down some- 
what and the night being clear. At 4.45 
Martin’s Industry Light Vessel was abeam 
and the moon was shining brightly. We 
ran on down the Georgia Coast all the morn- 
ing, with a brisk northwest wind behind us 
and a broken, heavy swell on our quarter. 
We left Brunswick Light astern at 12.35 
P. M., passing some five miles to seaward 
of it: Then along about mid-afternoon 
came the sight we had been looking for— 
the entrance to the St. John’s River—and 
the end of our cruise for the present. With 
a school of porpoises playing about our 








bows, in the warm purple ocean, and 
with the sun shining hot upon our 
deck, we made the bar at 4.30 P. M. and en- 
tered the river through a dirty beam sea, 
which we were glad to leave astern. The 
quiet waters of the great St. John’s River 
looked most attractive as we slipped up its 
twisting channel. We had seen the Atlantic 
in many moods within the last few days 
and were not sorry to leave it for a while. 
We had felt its might and also its caress and 
the spell of its power and its charm would 
never fade. Dusk had just fallen as we 
rounded a bend and saw before us the 
twinkling lights-of Jacksonville. 





























































